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Similitude  Between  Life  and  the  Game  of  Bowls. 

"  Life,  like  the  Game  of  Bowls,  is  but  an  end, 
Which  to  play  well,  this  moral  verse  attend. 
Throw  not  your  bowl  too  rashly  from  your  hand, 
First  let  its  course  by  reason's  eye  be  plann'd  ; 
Lest  it  rolls  useless  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 
Like  heedless  Life — that  finishes  in  vain. 
Know  well  your  bias  ;— here  the  moral  school 
Scarce  needs  a  comment  on  the  bowling  rule ; 
Play  not  too  wide,  with  caution  eye  your  cast, 
Use  not  extent  of  Green  or  life  to  waste  : 
Nor  yet  too  straight, — in  Life  observe  the  same, — 
The  narrow-minded  often  miss  their  aim  ! 
Bowling  too  short,  you  but  obstruct  the  Green, 
Like  him  who  loiters  on  Life's  public  scene  ; 
Whoe'er  at  Bowls — or  Business  causes  strife, 
Will  rubs  on  Greens  receive ; — and  eke  in  Life  ; 
One  bowling  trick  avoid  in  moral  play, 
Ah,  never — never  block  your  neighbour's  way  ! 
These  rules  observ'd,  a  Man  may  play  his  game 
On  Bowling  Greens — or  thro'  the  World  with  fame." 
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PREFACE. 


Ball  games  of  various  kinds  seem  from  the 
earliest  times  to  have  been  favourite  amusements 
of  mankind.  Balls,  beads,  marbles,  &c,  amuse 
the  infant ;  youth  finds  enjoyment  in  cricket, 
football,  lawn  tennis,  and  similar  games ;  and  in 
later  life,  golf  billiards  bowls  and  such-like 
games  have  their  devotees.  With  almost  the 
single  exception  of  bowls,  as  played  in  England, 
the  history  and  practice  of  all  these  games  has 
been  fully  dealt  with  by  competent  writers.  My 
taking  up  the  subject  of  "  bowls "  came  about 
in  this  way.  In  my  school  days  I  passed  several 
times  daily  a  bowling  green  enclosed  with  lofty, 
and  to  me  unclimbable,  walls  ;  from  the  outside 
of  which,  though  I  could  hear  ejaculations  of 
the  players,  nothing  of  the  game  was  to  be  seen, 
unless  I  mounted  the  palisades  of  the  neighbour- 
ing residence   of    a    crusty    old    gentleman,    who 
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owned,  as  well,  a  suspicious-looking  dog,  not 
particularly  well-disposed  towards  boys  of  any 
kind,  and  generally  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
on  all  trespassers.  Now  and  then  "  doggie " 
and  his  master  being  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  the  course  clear,  I  dared  to  ascend, 
and  got  a  very  hurried,  apprehensive,  and  un- 
satisfying glimpse  of  some  portion  of  the  green 
and  some  of  the  players.  Of  course  there  was  a 
regular  entrance  to  the  green,  but  I  noticed  near 
it  a  board  thus  inscribed,  "  Gentlemen  are 
expected  to  spend  sixpence  each  evening." 
Apart  from  my  not  being  a  gentleman,  other 
circumstances  besides  the  chronic  scarcity  of  six- 
pences I  experienced  about  that  period,  kept 
me  "without  the  walls."  I  remember  a  longing 
to  know  more  about  bowls,  but  many  years 
passed  before  I  was  introduced  upon  a  bowling 
green.  I  enjoyed  my  first  evening's  play,  and 
from  that  time  my  liking  for  the  game  steadily 
increased,  and  I  gradually  came  to  take  interest 
in  its  history  and  records.  My  inquisitiveness  was 
little  satisfied  by  short  general  articles  in  ency- 
clopaedias or  magazines,  and  a  good  many  years 
ago,  spending  a  vacation  in  London,  I  roamed 
half  over  the  town  inquiring  at  booksellers',  and 
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overhauling  bookstalls,  in  order  to  find  some 
comprehensive  handbook  or  guide  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  only  result  was  the  discovery  of  a  small 
book  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge  (dated 
1868),  entitled,  Quoits  and  Bow/s,  by  Sidney 
Daryl.  That  gentleman  began  the  portion  of  his 
work  headed  "  Bowls  "  by  saying  he  had  not  been 
able  to  discover  that,  south  of  the  Tweed,  there 
was  any  authorised  work  on  bowls  and  bowling  ; 
and  that  though  the  game  was  extensively  played 
in  the  north  of  England,  there  was  no  written  law 
on  the  subject,  and  as  the  customs  of  various 
clubs  differed,  he  founded  his  little  treatise  of 
thirty  small  pages  on  bowls  upon  the  game  as 
played  in  Scotland.  This  was  very  disappointing, 
as  the  style  of  play  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
Norfolk  differed  very  much  from  that  of  the 
Scotch,  so  whilst  deriving  little  satisfaction  from 
perusing  the  book,  my  longing  for  further  in- 
formation rather  increased. 

In  these  circumstances  I  took  every  oppor- 
tunity afterwards  of  acquiring  any  copy  of  club 
rules,  and  of  absorbing  and  treasuring  up,  or 
"  making  a  note  of"  (a  la  Captain  Cuttle)  any 
stray  treatise  or  notice  I  met  with  referring  to 
the    game,  and    the   result   the   following   pages 
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show  ;  wherein  I  have  explained  and  set  forth 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  game  as  played 
in  England,  and  its  history,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience and  "  information  received  "  go,  adding 
some  ideas  of  my  own,  resulting  from  many 
years'  actual  play,  and  observation  of  play.  The 
various  historical  items  are  strung  together,  I 
hope,  in  an  interesting  way,  though  in  some 
instances  not  strictly  in  order  as  to  time  or 
locality ;  and  the  Appendix  A  contains  a  set 
of  club  rules  compiled  and  settled  by  me.  Those 
rules  are  fairly  comprehensive ;  but  of  course 
variations  would  be  necessary  and  proper,  having 
regard  to  the  different  styles  of  play  in  different 
districts,  the  size  of  each  green,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. I  don't  believe  in  "rule"  legislation 
of  the  "  grandmotherly  "  character  on  every  little 
detail,  with  the  idea  of  providing  for  every 
eventuality  or  combination  of  circumstances  at 
bowls,  its  place  being  better  supplied  by  that 
courtesy  and  honourable  feeling,  and  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  others  which,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, I  have  ever  found  characteristic  of  the 
true  bowler.  Moreover,  and  I  say  it  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  "  passes  the  wit  of 
man  "   to    forecast   and    formulate   rules    dealing 
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with  every  contingency  possible  in  this  appar- 
ently very  simple  pastime.  Accidental  and 
wholly  unintentional  occurrences  constantly 
puzzle  the  most  disinterested  and  impartial 
referee  to  decide.  At  the  same  time,  in  perus- 
ing the  rules  of  various  clubs  and  associations 
(freely  and  courteously  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
the  officials  connected  with  them,  and  by 
numerous  other  friends)  and  treatises  on  the 
Scotch  game,  I  have  come  across  "notions," 
some  of  which  are  I  think  worth  consideration 
or  adoption,  and  are  therefore  set  out  in  Appendix 
B  ;  those  included  in  Part  I.  relating  to  matters 
referred  to  in  the  rules  in  Appendix  A,  and  those 
in  Part  II.  to  other  points  likely  to  arise  which 
it  may  be  thought  worth  providing  for.  I  have 
indicated  the  source  whence  each  was  derived. 

The  collection  of  the  historical  and  other  facts 
has  given  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope 
the  work  in  its  entirety  will  afford  the  reader 
some  gratification,  and  also  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment and  extended  appreciation  of  this  ancient 
and  healthful  pastime,  its  adoption  by  larger 
numbers  and  the  promotion  of  kindly  social 
feeling  among  all  players. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  shall  deal  only 
15 
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with  the  game  as  played  in  England,  and  only 
incidentally  refer  to  some  points  in  the  Scotch 
rules  or  play.  The  late  Mr.  Mitchell's  Manual 
of  Bowl  Playing  (published  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  60,  Montrose  Street,  Glasgow),  is  an 
excellent  little  treatise  on  the  Scotch  game,  and 
its  laws  and  rules.  The  last  edition  (1882)  is 
getting  scarce  Mr.  Taylor  writes  me,  and  no 
further  edition  will  be  issued. 

There  are  local  Associations  or  Unions  of 
various  Clubs  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  Norwich,  Lowestoft  and  District,  and 
North  Devon,  besides  the  recently  formed 
London  and  Southern  Counties'  Bowling 
Association  ;  and  the  Midland  Counties'  Bowling 
Association,  who  have  provided  sets  of  excellent 
and  comprehensive  rules  for  the  government 
of  those  Associations  and  their  affiliated  Clubs, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  central  or  national 
authority  for  England,  though  it  is  probable 
one  will  be   founded   before   long.*      There   are 

*  Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  an  Association,  called  the 
English  Bowling  Association,  has  been  formed,  but  its  practice 
seems  to  be  on  Scotch  methods,  and  it  can  never  be  the  sole 
authority  for  England  if  it  ignores  the  English  methods  and 
rules. 
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also  many  independent  clubs  dotted  over  the 
kingdom  governed  by  their  own  rules,  founded 
on  ancient  usage  but  varying  in  numerous 
details.  In  Scotland  there  is  the  Scottish 
Bowling  Association,  founded  in  1891,  whose 
rules  and  practice  are  very  generally  recognised 
and  acted  upon  throughout  that  country — 
Scotland  has  about  thirty-five  thousand  players, 
and  some  four  hundred  greens,  with  District 
Associations  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  Glasgow, 
Midlothian,  &c.  The  number  of  English 
players  and  clubs  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
there  must  be  many  hundreds  of  clubs  and 
greens.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  a 
green,  as  also  Queen's,  Magdalen,  and  New 
Colleges  at  Oxford.  The  game  is  not  much 
played  in  Ireland,  but  I  hear  of  it  in  Dublin 
and   Belfast  *  and   in   some    form    or    other    in 


*  Bowls  was  not  so  many  years  ago  a  favourite  sport  in 
Ireland,  and  many  will  remember  the  greens  at  Dollymount  and 
Chapelizod  were  favourite  resorts  for  those  who  admired  the  very 
pleasant  game.  Throughout  the  country,  and  more  especially  in 
the  County  Kildare,  bowling  was  formerly  in  great  vogue,  the 
game  being  played  on  the  highways,  and  under  different  conditions 
from  those  which  existed  on  greens — the  bowls  for  instance  being 
of  metal  {Sport,  March,  1895).  Though  there  are  bowling  clubs 
in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  the  game  is  not  much  played  in  Ireland 
{Freeman's  Journal,  March,  1895). 
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France,  Holland,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Norway  ;  and  in  the  United  States,* 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Calcutta,  Kurrachee, 
Japan,  and  Australia — and  in  New  Zealand 
the  game  has  "  caught  on "  indeed,  the  North 
Island  having  a  Bowling  Association  comprising 
thirty-one  clubs,  with  over  two  thousand 
members,  and  the  South  Island  being  similarly 
supplied.  In  both  islands  the  "  rink "  system 
is  adopted.  Most  of  the  clubs  have  stately 
pavilions,  and  40  yds.  square  seems  to  be  the 
general  size  of  their  greens,  and  no  cost  is 
spared,  the  Auckland  Club  having  expended 
^1,700  in  its  first  few  years,  and  fourteen 
rinks  can  there  be  accommodated.  Every  year 
the  export  to  South  Africa  of  Glasgow-made 
bowls  is  increasing,  and  in  Australia,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  game  in  popularity  is  described 
as  phenomenal. 

During  recent  years  I  have  made  some  re- 
searches at  the  British  Museum  and  consulted 
the  writings  of  many  authors,  and  collected   in 


*  At  George  Vanderbilt's  "Six  million  dollar  home"  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains  is  a  bowling  green,  200  ft.  wide, 
and  700  ft.  long,  surrounded  by  a  hand-carved  balustrade 
(Cornkill  Magazine,  July,  1896). 
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general  reading  and  otherwise,  many  historical 
items  referring  to  the  game,  and  the  results,  so 
far  as  I  have  thought  generally  interesting,  are 
embodied  in  this  volume.  Portions  of  the  text 
have  already  been  published  by  me  under  the 
title  of  "  Bowls,  Bowling  Greens,  and  Bowl 
Playing,"  but  having  added  a  great  deal  of  new 
matter  and  substituted  an  entirely  new  set  of 
illustrations,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  have  now 
adopted  the  more  simple  title  of  "The  Bowling 
Green." 

Appendix  D  contains  the  rules,  &c,  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Association,  which,  con- 
sidered with  the  club  rules  in  Appendices  A  and 
B,  should  make  clear  all  the  laws  and  practice 
of  the  game. 

Though  the  establishment  of  Bowling  Associa- 
tions tends  to  more  uniformity  in  practice,  the 
rules  set  out  and  discussed  in  Appendices  A 
and  B  really  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  history 
of  the  game,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  practice 
of  preceding  generations  of  players,  and  some 
may  be  preferred  or  substituted  for,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  more  modern  rules,  reasons 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  their  collection  and 
preservation. 
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In  1899  an  International  Bowling  Association 
(now  known  as  the  Imperial  Bowling  Associa- 
tion) was  formed  (1)  to  formulate  a  code  of 
laws  under  which  international  matches  should 
be  played,  (2)  to  bring  bowlers  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies  into  touch  with  one  another 
and  to  furnish  members  of  the  associated  clubs 
coming  from  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain  with 
an  introduction  to  bowling  greens,  and  (3)  to 
promote  bowling  matches  out  and  home  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  The  Earl  of 
Jersey  was  elected  the  first  president.  This 
association  also  appears  to  adopt  the  Scotch 
style,  and  international  contests  were  promoted 
by  it  at  the   Crystal   Palace   in   the   summer   of 

1904  and  since,  there  and  elsewhere. 

E.  T.  A. 
Great  Yarmouth, 

August y  1907. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION      OF     THE     ENGLISH     GAME     OF 
BOWLS. 

Too  large  a  proportion  of  English  men  and 
women  have  no  definite  ideas  of  what  the  ex- 
pressions "bowls'"1"  and  "bowling"  comprise,  as 
used  in  connection  with  the  gentle  and  health- 
ful outdoor  pastime,  commonly  known  as  "  the 
game  of  bowls."f  The  game  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  played  long  before  Britain  came  into 
notoriety.     Herodotus,J  the  "  father   of  history," 

*   "  ow  "  in  this  word  is  pronounced  as  in  cow  or  now. 

t  Not  long  since  the  very  capable  manager  of  a  large  business 
establishment  in  London,  seriously  told  me  he  had  heard  of 
"  bowls,"  but  thought  the  game  was  played  with  a  stick  ! 

\  Herodotus  says  (I  quote  from  Beloe's  translation)  that  the 
Lydians,  during  a  great  scarcity  of  corn  which  lasted  eighteen 
years,  invented  bowls  and  dice,  with  many  other  games,  devoting 
themselves  on  alternate  days  to  diversions  and  their  necessary 
repasts.  Perhaps,  however,  they  took  some  "light  refreshment  " 
on  bowling  days,  for  we  can  hardly  believe  games  of  any  kind 
would  for  any  long  period  assuage  hungry  feelings. 
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mentions  it  as  an  invention  of  the  Lydians,  a 
celebrated  people  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  how  they 
played,  or  with  what  kind  of  bowls,  I  do  not 
know.  To  trace  the  game  through  all  the  ages 
might  be  interesting,  but  of  little  practical  value. 
For  many  centuries  it  has  been  firmly  established 
in  "  Merrie  England,"  and  held  an  important 
position  as  a  recreation.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth,  it  was  in  great  favour  with 
royalty,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  well- 
to-do  ;  but  after  Queen  Anne's  time  a  reaction 
set  in,  and  it  had  a  rather  neglected  and 
languishing  existence  until  recent  years,  during 
which  it  has  experienced  a  great  revival,  and 
now  bids  fair  to  attain  and  hold  the  high 
position  it  deserves  as  a  gentle  and  healthful 
recreation.     Strutt*  gives  a  plate,  still  preserved 

*  Strutt  (b.  1749,  d.  1802)  was  an  artist  and  antiquary  ot 
considerable  merit,  and  published  many  works  on  the  history, 
manners,  sports,  pastimes,  &c.,  of  the  English  monarchs  and 
people ;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  game  into  England.  He  does  not  mention  it  among 
the  sports  or  pastimes  of  the  Normans ;  but  treating  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English,  he  says,  "  The  genteeler 
sports  were  bowls  and  tennis,  both  of  which  are  games  of  a  long 
standing."  He  says  also,  a  book  intituled  The  Co?npleat 
Gamester,  published  in  1674,  contains  instructions  for  bowling 
and  other  games.     {See p.  no.) 
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in  the  Royal  Library,  which  represents  bowling 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century ;  our 
admirals,  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  their  com- 
panions, we  read,  were  playing  at  bowls  in  the 
west  country  when  news  came  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  Shakespeare  refers  to  the 
game  in  many  of  his  plays  (see  extracts,  Chapter 
VII.)  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  me  to  think  it 
was  his  favourite  diversion,  and  I  find  that  in 
the  course  of  the  State  trial  of  Titus  Oates  in 
1685,  Sir  Edward  Southcoat  deposed  to  having 
been  on  the  bowling  green  of  Tixhall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Aston,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  stated 
"  there  was  a  particular  company."  From  many 
sources  we  learn  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  game 
of  great  repute  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
a  bowling  green  being  attached  to  most  country 
mansions  ;*  it  was  also  a  favourite  with  Charles 
I.  and  Charles  II.,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  none  but 
the  gentry  and  well-to-do  were  allowed  to  play 
at  bowls.     This  restriction,  however,  was  repealed 

*  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments, 
says,  "  A  bowling  green  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
pleasure  garden  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and 
bowls  and  exercises  of  a  similar  character  were  the  favourite 
amusements  of  all  classes." 
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in  1845  (^  nad  already  become  obsolete),*  and 
bowls  and  other  similar  games  of  skill  have  since 
been  permitted  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  "  meaner 
sort."  England  has  a  vast  number  of  bowling 
greens,  each  with  its  club  attached  :  and  in  some 
districts  the  clubs  are  associated,  and  contend 
much  the  same  as  footballers  and  cricketers  do 
now  ;  and  there  are  professional  players  making 
their  living  at  the  game.f 

Scotchmen  also  possess  fine  greens,  and  play 
with  great  nicety ;  but  their  methods  of  play  vary 
in  many  respects  from  ours.  Mitchell's  Manual 
(1882)  says  there  were  then  364  bowling  clubs, 
with  an  aggregate  of  30,000  members  spread  over 
Scotland,  and  pervading  almost  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country,  upwards  of  thirty  clubs 
being  in  and  around  Glasgow,  and  frequent  con- 
tests taking  place  in  the  border  counties,  between 
the  "  blue  bonnets  "  and  their  bowling  brethren 
of  England.     To  my  mind,  the  dead    level  they 

*  An  article  in  the  London  Encyclopaedia  (1826)  says,  "  That 
the  skittle  grounds,  bowling  greens,  and  tennis  courts  then  formed 
the  chief  resorts  of  the  London  artizans  in  their  hours  of 
recreation." 

f  Over  400  players  contended  in  a  tournament  at  Blackpool,  in 
1893,  and  the  electric  light  was  called  into  requisition,  and  since 
in  1895,  and  again  in  1898,  there  were  no  less  than  512  entries, 
and  the  tournament  continues  annually. 
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appear  to  aim  at  in  laying  out  their  greens  by 
the  aid  of  the  spirit-level  tends  to  sameness  (not 
to  say  tameness)  of  play.  Inequalities  in  the 
surface,  if  not  too  great,  are  distinctly  interest- 
ing, and  an  improvement,  and  mostly  so,  when 
originally  unintentional.*  Moreover,  the  Scotch 
divide  their  greens  into  "rinks,"  or  sections, 
about  21  ft.  wide,  one  of  which  is  allotted 
to  each  set  of  players,  whose  play  is  con- 
fined, up  and  down,  on  that  particular  spot. 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England  the  game 
is  played  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Scotland, 
but  the  midland  and  southern  English  usually 
play  "  all  over  the  shop ; "  the  various  sets  may 
cross  each  other  in  play ;  and  though  collisions 
now  and  then  occur,  ample  compensation  is 
supplied  in  the  perpetual  changes  of  ground 
necessitating  corresponding  varieties  of  play,  and 
the  expressions  of  annoyance  or  glee  of  the 
players,  when  an  advancing  bowl  collides  with 
one  of  another  set,  or  the  foot  of  a  crossing 
player,  can   be  better    imagined    than    described. 

*  A  practice  is  growing  in  laying  out  new  greens,  with  what  is 
called  a  "crown,"  or  purposely  made  rise  of  an  inch  or  two  in 
the  centre  of  the  green.  This  "crown"  of  course  has  to  be 
"negociated"  in  play,  and  I  heartily  approve  it.  Don't  tell  me 
of  perfectly  level  greens,  straight  bowls,  or  rinks  ! 
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The  player  usually  (and  sometimes  truly)  declares, 
"  There  !  that  would  have  been  the  bowl  of  the 
evening,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  "just  my 
luck."  On  the  whole,  however,  my  experience 
is  that  Dame  Fortune  is  pretty  impartial  in  this 
respect,  and  often  gives  the  player  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  his  bowl  again  to  better  effect. 
Sarcastic  objurgations  between  the  player  and 
the  offending  bowl  and  the  player  of  it,  invariably 
follow,  with  mock  threats  of  vengeance,  "if  you 
do  that  again." 

In  England  many  of  the  present  greens  have 
been  used  as  such  time  out  of  mind,  and  are 
surrounded  with  ornamental  and  sheltering  trees 
and  shrubs,  arbours,  and  beds  of  choice  plants 
and  flowers,  serving  as  well  to  shield  the  players 
from  the  bleak  winds  which  so  frequently  assail 
us,  as  to  afford  a  quiet  seclusion,  and  more  or 
less  charming  prospect  which  all  can  appreciate. 
I  have  heard  gentlemen,  occasional  visitors  to 
bowling  greens,  but  who  never  played,  remark, 
"  I  don't  see  anything  in  the  game,  myself."  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  heard  many  novices,  after 
a  bout  or  two  with  experienced  players,*  declare 

*  "To  play  or  wrestle  well,  it  should  be  used  with  those  that  do 
it  better." — Temple. 
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they  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  in  it.  Some  of 
them  are  now  very  skilful  players,  and  occasion- 
ally give  their  teachers  a  "hiding."  They  soon 
saw  that  the  game  itself,  irrespective  of  its 
pleasant  accessories  and  surroundings,  had  quiet 
charms  of  its  own,  and  afforded  line  opportunities 
for  a  display  of  the  greatest  skill  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  players.  The  non-player  will 
be  better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  if  I  shortly 
sketch  the  course  of  the  game  as  generally  played 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  English  style  of  play.  A  green  is 
usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  oblong, 
its  boundaries  being  a  ditch,  bank,  or  footpath  ; 
but  the  ground  need  not  be  perfectly  level,  slight 
inequalities  acting  with  peculiar  effects  on  the 
run  of  the  bowls,  interesting  to  watch  and  adding 
much  variety.*  The  bowls,  frequently  called 
"  woods,"  are  oval  shaped,  and  made  of  lignum 
vitae,f  ash,  or  other  hard  wood,  and  each  should 

*  See  Mitchell's  prescriptions  and  instructions  for  making  and 
repairing  bowling  greens,  according  to  Scotch  ideas.  Appendix 
C,  pp.  231-236. 

t  The  lignum  vitce  is  an  evergreen  tree,  native  to  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  ft., 
with  a  diameter  of  from  14  to  18  in.  Its  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  tough,  and  sold  by  weight.  Splendidly  carved 
and    inlaid    bowls    are    made    of    it    in    Scotland  and   northern 
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have  what  is  called  a  "bias,"  in  other  words,  a 
tendency  to  run  more  or  less  out  of  the  straight 
line  when  delivered.*  As  to  the  shape  of  the 
bowls,  I  detest  what  are  called  "cheeses,'*  that 
is,  bowls  unduly  flattened.  They  have  an  ugly 
appearance,  and  are  usually  of  large  size,  and 
on  stopping  have  a  tendency  to  fall  over  and 
lie  on  their  sides,  refusing  to  budge,  whether 
for  improvement  or  otherwise,  unless  very  vigor- 
ously struck  by  a  succeeding  bowl. 

England ;  but  in  southern  England  most  bowls  are  made  of  inferior 
and  lighter  wood,  though  equally  serviceable.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  lignum  vita  (or  tree  of  life,  so  called  from  its  hardness 
and  durability),  or  pockwood,  is  Guaiacum  officinale.  The  wood 
is  very  resinous,  and  so  compact  and  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. 
The  outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  but  the  heart  is 
blacker,  or  of  a  deep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is  marked  with 
different  colours.  It  is  brought  over  to  Britain  in  large  pieces  of 
four  or  five  cwt.  each.  {London  Encyclopedia.)  "  Gwa'  ya 
kum  "  was  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  tree  in  South  America.  A 
correspondent  (a  manufacturer)  writes  me  that  the  heart  is  rather 
heavier  and  harder  than  the  sap  or  light-coloured  wood,  and  that 
three-fourths  of  the  weight  is  lost  in  converting  the  rough  wood 
into  the  finished  bowl,  and  that  the  timber  is  now  sent  to  both 
Liverpool  and  London  docks,  chiefly  from  St.  Domingo. 

*  Stonehenge,  in  his  British  Rural  Sports,  says,  "The  bowls 
are  spheres  of  lignum  vitce,  or  any  other  hard  and  heavy  wood ; 
and  as  they  are  generally  made  of  the  side  of  the  tree,  the  heart 
being  heavier  than  the  outside,  makes  one  side  of  the  ball  heavier 
than  the  other,  the  consequence  is  that  each  ball  has  a  bias  of  its 
own,  and  every  player  must  learn  its  peculiarities  before  he  can 
play  it  successfully."  This  suggested  cause  of  the  bias  hardly 
goes  down  with  me,  as  it  can  only  account  for  a  very  small  amount 
of  bias. 
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The  size  and  weight  of  the  bowls  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  each  player.  My  own  weigh 
about  3  lbs.  each,  and  were  selected  for  me  by 
an  excellent  player,  and  are  well  adapted  for  a 
"  driver  "  or  last  player,  being  both  fairly 
biassed,  but  one  considerably  more  than  the 
other,  so  that  it  is  rarely  I  find  the  ground 
blocked  against  both.  Small  bowls  ("  nutmegs  " 
we  usually  call  them)  "  move  on  "  indeed  when 
struck  by  heavier  ones,  and  will  often  pass 
between  two  others  without  touching  either, 
when  a  larger  one  would  have  jostled  one  or 
both  with  good  results.  Bowls  of  excessive  size 
have  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  ought  to  be 
prohibited  entirely  ;  indeed,  those  exceeding 
\6\  in.  in  circumference  are  not  allowed  in 
some  association  matches.*      I  call  to   mind  an 

*  A  rule  of  the  Scottish  Bowling  Association  runs  thus  : — 

"No  bowl  shall  be  played  which  exceeds  16J  in.  in  circumfer- 
ence, or  which  has  a  less  bias  than  the  Standard  Bowl  adopted  by 
the  Association."  Provisions  follow  for  testing  bowls  at  a  distance 
of  32  yards. 

There  being  no  minimum  limit  to  the  size  of  bowls,  the  player 
may  use  as  small  bowls  as  he  pleases. 

Scotch  bowl  manufacturers  class  the  sizes  of  their  bowls  by  their 
diameter,  thus  : — Largest  or  first  size,  5T%  in.  ;  second  size,  5^-  in.  ; 
third  size,  5^  in.  ;  fourth  size,  5  in.  ;  and  so  on  in  i6ths  of  an 
inch. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  : — "I  denote  the  bias  of  bowls  by  numbers  : — 
No.    1   being  nearly  straight  ;  No.    2,  a  narrow  bias ;  No.  3,  a 
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enormous  pair  played  by  a  vigorous  and  keen- 
eyed  young  "driver,"  who  (at  short  lengths, 
particularly)  had  only  to  deliver  them  with 
sufficient  force  to  jostle  and  scatter  in  all  direc- 
tions a  number  of  well-played  bowls  of  ordinary 
size  clustering  round  jack,  the  result  being 
"  happy-go-lucky."  This  is  not  "  bowl-playing," 
but  "skittling"  pure  and  simple,  if  unnecessarily 
indulged  in,  and  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
disgust  felt  by  the  preceding  players  on  such 
occasions,  many  of  them  as  "  all-round "  per- 
formers being  far  superior  to  such  a  "  skittler." 

The  "  bias "  is  brought  about  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  bowl,  or  afterwards,  by  making 
the  inner  half  less  than  the  outer  by  the  use 
of  the  turning  lathe,  the  result  being  to  give 
the  bowl  in  its  progress  a  tendency  to  "draw," 
or   turn  gently  but   steadily  to  the   part   of  the 

medium  bias ;  No.  4,  a  full  bias  ;  No.  5,  a  wide  bias. "  And  he 
adds  : — "  The  minimum  bias  allowed  by  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Public  Parks  Bowling  Green  Association  is  my  No.  3,  and 
the  minimum  allowed  by  the  Scottish  Association  is  a  little  under 
No.  3  bias."  He  supplies  "  common  or  playing  bowls  "  at  from 
10/-  to  15/-  a  pair;  and  "presentation  bowls,"  mounted  in  ivory, 
silver,  or  gold,  at  from  23/-  to  63/-  per  pair.  His  machines  will 
produce  perfect  bowls  of  any  desired  bias,  and  the  bias  of  old 
bowls,  provided  the  general  shape  is  not  radically  wrong,  can  be 
reliably  altered  and  corrected  at  small  expense.  The  reducing  of 
bowls  is  a  more  troublesome  and  costly  proceeding. 
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green  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bowl  *  The 
same  result  is  sometimes  attained  by  inserting 
lead  or  other  heavy  substance  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  bowl,  which  gives  it  the  like  tendency 
to  "draw,"  or  run  towards  the  side  on  which 
the  weight  is  placed.  This  practice,  however,  is 
almost  obsolete.  Perfectly  straight  running  bowls 
are  a  mistake,  it  being  impossible  to  make  them 
travel  with  the  graceful  curve  which  the  well- 
biassed  bowl  describes.  The  shining  bowls  dis- 
played in  shop  windows  generally  require  to  be 
altered,  and  the  "  shine "  removed  before  they 
are  suited  for  play.  I  have  tried  some  of  them 
and  found  almost  invariably  all  had  the  same 
bias,  whereas,  in  club  play  hardly  any  two 
players'  bowls  are  "  biassed  "  alike,  some  being 
straight  runners,  the  rest  sweeping  towards  the 
mark  with  a  greater  or  less  curve,  diverging  in 
mid-course  in  some  cases  as  much  as  five  or 
six  yards  from  the  straight,  yet  finally  brought 
to  the  object  by  the  action  of  the  "  bias."  As 
the  bowls  necessarily  travel  at  moderate  speed, 
their   progress   from   leaving   the   players'   hands 

*   "As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 

On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sway'd." — Hudibras. 
"  As  bowls  go  on,  but  turning  all  the  way." — Geo.  Herbert ,  an 
English  poet  and  divine  (b.  1593,  d.  1632). 
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can  be  minutely  watched  both  by  the  players 
and  onlookers  who,  according  to  their  varying 
judgments  express  corresponding  opinions  as  to 
the  ultimate  effect.  Each  player  uses  a  pair  of 
bowls,  and  a  party  of  six  makes  the  most 
interesting  game.*  The  six  divide  or  "cut" 
into  two  sets  of  three,  and  the  members  of 
each  combine  as  partners  and  oppose  the  other 
setf  It  rests  with  each  set  of  partners  to 
decide  in  what  order  they  play,  but  usually  the 

*  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  party  of 
six  playing  together,  the  number  being  invariably  four,  unless  the 
green  be  crowded.  In  my  humble  opinion  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  thus  miss  a  very  important  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
true  game.  In  county  match-playing  also  in  that  district,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  matches  are  now  played  off  by  singles,  doubles 
having  been  discarded  as  favouring  chance  rather  than  skill.  The 
result  of  the  play,  therefore,  simply  depends  on  those  who  can 
"draw"  best,  and  particular  skill  as  a  driver  is  seldom  required. 
In  some  competitions  in  the  north  of  England  I  notice  that  each 
player  uses  two  pairs  of  bowls. 

f  "  Clepe  in,"  I  hear  old  players  cry  when  the  players  are  to  be 
divided  into  sets.  I  supposed  this  to  be  "broad  Norfolk,"  for 
"  clip  in,"  "  clip  "  having  sometimes  the  meaning  of  "  cut"  ;  but 
I  find  the  following  in  Halli well's  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words  >  "clepe — to  call.  This  verb  is  still  used  by 
boys  at  play  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  who  clape  the  order  at  a 
game."  It  is  obvious  "clepe"  or  "clape"  would  be  inappro- 
priate when  the  sets  are  drawn  by  lot  {see  post,  p.  86)  ;  and  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Luke  in  Wiclif's  Bible  has  "  Whanne  thou 
makest  a  feest  clepe  pore  men,  feble,  crokid,  and  blinde  :  and  thou 
schallt  be  blessid." 
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best  player  plays  last  on  his  side  and  we  call 
him  No.  3,  the  next  best  leads  and  we  call  him 
No.  i,  and  the  less  experienced  player  is  sand- 
wiched between  them  and  we  call  him  No.  2 
Third  player  is  "captain"  (otherwise  "driver"), 
and  his  instructions  should,  as  a  rule,  be  followed 
by  his  partners,  unless  they  prefer  taking  the 
responsibility  of  deviating  from  them.  From 
my  experience,  though  such  deviation  has  been 
occasionally  successful,  I  think  submission  to  the 
driver  preferable,  he  having  only  attained  that 
position  by  years  of  good  play,  and  possibly 
having  in  view,  designs  not  apparent  to  the  less 
experienced  player.  Driver  should  in  placing 
Nos.  1  and  2  consider  the  kind  of  game  each 
usually  plays  and  the  bias  of  their  bowls,  and 
the  same  with  regard  to  their  opponents'  play 
and  bowls  so  far  as  known. 

Each  set  endeavour  to  place  their  bowls  nearer 
to  the  object  aimed  at  than  any  one  of  the  bowls 
of  their  opponents,  and  however  simple  it  may 
appear  to  the  uninstructed  player  he  soon 
discovers  his  mistake  if  he  attempts  to  effect  it 
by  delivering  his  bowl  straightforward  upon  it. 
(Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  this  long  ago.)  This 
object  is  usually  a  small   white  ball  of  wood  or 
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ware*  varying  from  about  2\  to  3f  in.  in  diameter, 
and  called  a  "jack,"  showing  up  distinctly  on 
the  grass,  and  thrown  by  the  first  player  not 
less  than  about  20  yards.t  Each  set  having 
selected  its  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  leaders  (Nos.  1) 
toss  for  jack,  the  winner  being  entitled  to  the 
first  throw.  Play  then  begins,  the  leaders 
alternately  delivering  one  of  their  bowls  and 
endeavouring  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
jack.  Nos.  2  follow,  and  having  delivered  their 
bowls  it  will  be  seen  that  eight  bowls  are  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  jack,  and  it 
rests  with  Nos.  3  by  playing  their  bowls  to 
maintain,  alter,  or  improve  the  position  in  favour 
of  their  respective  sets.  According  to  the 
position  of  the  bowls  already  played  whether 
near  to  the  jack,  or  in  front,  or  behind  it,  or 
lying  in  the  course  of  his  own  bowls,  third 
player  has  to  thread  his  way  to  the  jack,  knock 
in  a  partner's  bowl,  or  an  opponent's   out,  play 

*  On  some  greens  old-fashioned  brown  jacks  of  wood  are  still 
used,  but  usually,  nowadays,  jacks  of  wood  or  earthenware,  white 
or  so  painted,  are  used,  and  are  much  to  be  preferred  as  showing 
up  clearly  on  the  turf.  Some  jacks  are  biassed,  but  uselessly,  I 
think.  Earthenware  jacks  are  far  the  best,  but  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  at  all  times  visible. 

f  In  fixing  the  limit  the  size  of  the  particular  green  must  be  con- 
sidered.    On  some  large  greens  25  yards  is  the  minimum. 
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his  own  bowls  so  as  to  obstruct  those  of  his 
opponent,  or  by  a  vigorous  shot  to  dash  at  jack, 
or  bowls,  or  both,  when  any  other  means  seem 
hopeless  to  bring  about  an  alteration  in  favour 
of  himself  and  partners.  (I  remember  many 
occasions  a  single  bowl  of  the  opponents  lying 
so  as  to  prevent  our  scoring  two,  three,  or  more 
of  ours,  when  with  a  "  stiff  draw  "  or  by  "  firing," 
such  bowl  has  been  clean  cut  out,  resulting  in 
our  scoring  all  ours.  If,  however,  your  side  can 
score  but  one  bowl  by  this  cutting  out,  firing  is 
generally  inadvisable,  unless  the  bowl  you  desire 
to  remove  is  all  the  opponents  require  for  game.) 
If  jack  be  struck  off  the  grass  neither  party 
scores,  and  therefore  No.  3  often  plays  sharply 
at  it  merely  to  prevent  the  opponents  scoring. 
Each  player  must  study  the  "  bias  "  of  his 
particular  bowls,  and  judge  the  distance  of  the 
jack  from  the  starting  point,  taking  care  to 
avoid  driving  an  opponent's  bowl  nearer  the 
jack,  and  to  help  nearer,  if  possible,  any  bowl 
of  his  partners.  No.  3  on  one  side  or  the  other 
has  generally  to  play  his  very  best  to  alter  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  not  unfrequently  gets 
blamed  or  ridiculed  —  good  -  humouredly  of 
course — for   not   doing    impossibilities  or  a  want 
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of  success.  This  he  must  put  up  with,  but 
presently,  after  a  successful  effort,  you  will 
observe  his  smile  of  satisfaction  as  "good  on 
ye"  from  his  partners  comes  across  the  turf. 
When  the  twelve  bowls  have  been  played,  an 
"  end  "*  is  completed,  and  all  bowls  of  either 
set  nearer  the  jack  than  any  bowl  of  the 
opponents  count  one  point  each.  The  jack  is 
then  again  thrown,  and  the  game  goes  on  until 
it  is  won  by  one  set  or  the  other  scoring  seven 
points  in  all.  (In  single-handed  play,  or  with 
four  players  on  either  side,  we  usually  play  nine 
points  up.) 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  game,  but 
the  above  is  the  usual  course  with  six  players  ; 
two  or  four  can  play  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
then  the  play  being  almost  incessant  becomes 
fatiguing,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  it  lacks 
the  variety  existing  in  the  full  game,  less  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  for  the  best  skill  of  the 
best  players  ;  and  if  eight  play  (four  on  either 
side)  the  twelve  bowls  previously  played,  almost 
invariably   block   out   those    of  the  last  players, 


*   "End,"  no  doubt  so  described,  because  the  play  generally 
takes  place  alternately  from  opposite  ends  of  the  green. 
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whose  experience  and  skill  are  thereby  "  brought 
to  nought." 

All  inequalities  of  ground  must  be  considered 
in  delivering  the  bowls.  For  instance,  if  there 
be  a  ridge,  elevation,  or  depression  in  some  part 
of  it,  the  bowls  will  fall  away  from  their  true 
course  on  the  downward  slope,  even  against  their 
bias.  On  the  other  hand  a  bowl  running 
over  the  ridge  of  an  elevation  and  down  the 
other  side  with  the  bias  working  towards  that 
side,  will  finish  many  yards  away  from  the 
straight. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there 
is  more  in  bowls  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  a  good  eye  and  judgment  are  needed  to 
make  a  first-rate  player.  Good-humoured 
remarks,  complimentary  or  otherwise,  are  sure 
to  be  elicited  by  the  failure  or  success  of  the 
players ;  but  anything  like  rough  horseplay  or 
vulgarity  is  practically  unknown,  or  if  persisted 
in  the  offender  is  liable  under  the  rules  of  most 
clubs  to  expulsion,  or  would  soon  find  himself 
"  boycotted." 

Elaborate  rules  exist  for  the  regulation  of  play 
and  the  conduct  of  the  players,  and  providing 
for  the  prompt  decision  of  doubts  and  disputes, 
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and  will  be  fully  discussed  and  illustrated  in  this 
work.* 

I  have  always  thought  it  to  be  regretted  that 
so  few  ladies  play  this  game,  as  I  am  sure  they 
would  derive  much  benefit,  the  exercise  being 
gentle,  and  enjoyed  under  the  healthiest  condi- 
tions, and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  excel.  When  the  game  was  most  fashionable 
in  olden  times,  queens,  princesses,  and  ladies  of 
all  ranks  and  degrees  were  accustomed  to  play, 
as  is  clearly  proved  by  Shakespeare,  and  the 
diaries,  correspondence,  &c,  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and 
others.  As  they  sometimes  played  for  consider- 
able stakes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  real  business 
was  meant  and  no  merely  "  la-di-da  "  style 
indulged  in,  such  as  artists  are  prone  to  depict 
in  their  drawings  of  "  A  Game  at  Bowls,"  &c, 
most  of  which  are  shocking  libels  on  the  game 
and  enough  to  make  a  true  bowler  "  get  up  and 
sit  down  again."  Ladies  should  use  small  bowls, 
and  though  three  ladies  could  not  expect  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  same  number  of 
gentlemen,  considerable  energy  being  employed 
occasionally  by  the  latter,  in  forcing  bowls  from 

*  For  a   useful   set   of  club   rules,    see   Appendix  A,   and  for 
Association  rules,  Appendix  D. 
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jack  or  off  the  green,  &c,  yet  the  sets  might 
easily  be  formed  of  an  equal  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  either  side. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the 
game  it  will  be  found  most  interesting  to  watch 
the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  various 
players,  both  in  the  act  of  and  after  delivering 
their  bowls.  Many  will  be  perceived  to  be 
wholly  and  even  painfully  absorbed  in  taking 
aim,  or  watching  the  course  of  their  bowls,  and 
there  never  was  an  earnest  player  who  did  not 
occasionally  find  himself  talking  to  his  bowl,  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  of  life,  urging  it  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  to  stop  or  go  on,  after  it  had 
left  his  hand,  and  was  no  longer  under  his  con- 
trol, using  varying  epithets  ranging  between 
"  beauty  and  the  beast "  as  the  bowl  travels. 
You  may  also  observe  players  twist  and  turn 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  corresponding 
to  their  desires  for  the  progress  of  their  own  or 
opponents'  bowls,  and  a  player  will  sometimes 
be  seen  standing  on  one  leg  slewing  the  other 
about  and  turning  on  his  heel  in  a  curious  way  ; 
at  such  and  other  times  the  motions  of  his  arms 
are  equally  curious  and  even  wonderful,  or  his 
hands    and    fingers    wring   and    twitch    nervously 
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until  the  bowl  has  come  to  rest,  and  his  facial 
expressions  are  often  a  study.*  All  these  vagaries 
and  many  others  are  induced  by  the  exigencies 
and  varying  features  of  the  game,  the  performer 
himself  having  no  thought  of  the  amusement 
his  speech  and  actions  afford  the  onlookers,  and 
caring  for  nothing  except  a  good  result  from  his 
own  or  partner's  play.  Watching  an  opponent's 
play  leads  the  players  unconsciously  to  corres- 
ponding actions,  and  lady  players  find  themselves 
equally  susceptible,  but  their  actions  are  more 
graceful. 

Enjoyable  intervals  for  chat  occur  during  play, 
and  undue  or  violent  exercise  is  never  necessary, 
such  as  in  some  games  have  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  result  in  severe  chills,  lung  mischief, 
&c,  and  I  heartily  commend  the  game  to  all 
who  desire,  after  business  hours,  a  healthy,  gentle, 
and  interesting  relaxation.  It  may  be  easily 
learned  in  a  few  hours  with  experienced  players, 

*  Without  taking  Mr.  Gilbert  A.  Beckett  too  seriously,  there  is 
no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Comic 
History  of  England: — "The  sports  of  the  people  were  very 
numerous  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
pictures  we  have  seen  of  the  games,  there  was  more  of  labour  than 
fun  in  the  frolics  of  our  forefathers.  The  contortions  into  which 
they  seem  to  have  thrown  themselves  while  playing  at  bowls  are 
quite  painful  to  contemplate." 
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and  I  trust  my  remarks  may  induce  many  to 
try  their  hands  at  it,  feeling  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  would  quickly  discern  its  merits,  and 
add  a  new  pleasure  to  their  lives.  Monks  and 
priests  of  old  practised  it,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
read  in  a  recent  magazine  article  that  the  late 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  was  very  fond  of  it,  and 
looked  forward  to  play  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  if  in  any  way  prevented,  showed  great 
disappointment.  Dr.  Dalton  (d.  1844)  too,  the 
distinguished  philosopher  and  discoverer  of  the 
atomic  theory,  so  important  to  the  science  of 
chemistry,  was  singularly  uniform  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  played  at  bowls  on  the  afternoon  of 
every  Thursday.  Canon  Shuttleworth,  I  noticed, 
in  a  recent  sermon  referring  to  the  Sabbatarian 
Sunday,  stated  that  both  Calvin  and  Knox  played 
bowls  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Archbishop  Laud 
did  the  same  and  it  was  alleged  against  him  as 
a  heinous  offence.  "  Aylmer,"  made  Bishop  of 
London  in  1576,  used  to  play  bowls  at  Fulham 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  alleging  that  exercise  was 
as  needful  to  him  on  that  day  as  his  dinner,  and 
it  is  said,  "used  such  language  at  his  game  as 
justly  exposed  his  character   to  reproach." 

Mr.   Beerbohm    Tree    addressing  the    National 
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Sunday  League  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  Langham 
Place,  London,  in  December,  1894,  referred  to 
the  athletic  exercises  of  a  west  country  parson 
who  used  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  play  at 
bowls  in  full  sight  of  his  parishioners.  On  his 
Suffragan-Bishop  writing  to  ask  him  the  mean- 
ing of  such  mummeries,  he  was  referred  to  the 
Book  of  Sports  of  fames  I.  On  the  Bishop's 
replying  that  not  only  was  the  statute  (?)  referred 
to  obsolete,  but  that  the  game  of  bowls  was 
interdicted  by  the  very  statute  quoted,  the  vicar 
respectfully  answered,  "  That  in  his  opinion  the 
term  obsolete  should  never  be  applied  to  that 
which  was  made  for  general  happiness,  and 
that  he  played  bowls  on  Sunday  because  he 
could  neither  morrice,  dance,  shoot  with  the  bow 
and  arrow,  leap,  vault,  or  set  up  a  maypole." 

For  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
game  it  is  essential  that  the  green  should  be 
well  laid,  and  in  the  season  kept  in  the  best 
order,  and  cut,  swept,  and  rolled  regularly. 
This  means  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  money 
than  most  persons  have  any  idea  of,  and  cannot 
be  covered  by  the  small  annual  subscriptions 
usually  charged  unless  there  are  a  good  number 
of  members.      Owing   to   this  and   the   tendency 
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of  many  in  these  times  to  take  part  in  more 
exciting  or  "showy"  games  and  exercises,  it  is 
a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  many  greens  have 
fallen  into  disuse  and  either  gardened  or  disposed 
of  for  building  purposes. 
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EXPERIENCES  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  ACTUAL  PLAY, 
WITH  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SUG- 
GESTIONS TO  PLAYERS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 
OF   TECHNICAL   TERMS. 

Now  let  me  relate  some  of  my  experiences 
during  many  years  both  as  a  player  and 
observer,  as  regards  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
incidents  of  actual  play. 

I  will  begin  at  "jack,"  at  times  the  centre 
of  absorbing  interest.  Suppose  two  or  more 
bowls  to  lie  about  equi-distant  from  jack,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  distance  of  each 
bowl  must  be  determined  by  actual  measure- 
ment. At  such  a  crisis  vehement  assertions, 
more  or  less  accurate,  are  made  as  to  which 
bowl  lies  nearest,  the  player's  assertions  having 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  slight  "  bias " 
in  favour  of  his  own  or  partner's  bowl,  which 
naturally    he    regards     with    more    favour    than 
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that  of  an  opponent.  Many  a  time  have  I 
seen  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  so  closely 
grouped  that  a  good-sized  umbrella  would 
cover  the  lot,  stooping  over  jack  and  bowls, 
watching  them  intently  from  various  stand- 
points, and  unable  to  agree  as  to  which  is  the 
nearest  bowl ;  a  reed  called  for  and  shortened 
so  that  one  end  rested  on  jack  and  the  other 
on  the  bowl  to  be  measured,  extreme  care 
being  taken  lest  the  reed  should  be  the 
merest  trifle  too  long.*  The  party  to  whom 
the  bowl  to  be  first  measured  belongs  must 
first  cut  down  the  reed  so  as  to  make  it 
"stand"  (i.e.  rest  on  bowl  and  jack  clear  of 
the  grass),  having  done  so  the  other  party 
endeavour  to  make  it  "  stand "  also  on  their 
own  bowl  and  jack,  and  if  successful  win  the 
"  cast "  (a  technical  term  denoting  nearest 
bowl).  The  importance  to  the  first  party  of 
shortening  the  reed  to  the  utmost  is  apparent, 
particularly  if  only  one  point  be  wanted  for 
game.  The  result  of  this  "  stand "  is  greeted 
by   one    or    more   remarking,    "  I    knew   it    was 

*  Sometimes  the  reed  is  too  much  shortened,  and  the  elaborate 
work  has  to  be  done  over  again  ;  a  trifling  bet  occasionally 
increasing  the  excitement. 
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in  ;•"  "I  told  you  so  ; "  "  What  an  eye  you 
must  have,"  &c.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
evening  darkness  sometimes  complicates  matters, 
the  players  group  near  jack  and  bowls,  whose 
exact  positions  can  only  be  seen  with  the  aid 
of  match,  lantern,  or  candle.  The  player  being 
many  yards  away  from  jack,  and  unable 
perhaps,  to  see  it  or  the  bowls  previously 
played,  generally  contents  himself  with  the 
information  his  partners  give  him  as  to  the 
positions  of  jack  and  bowls  ;  or  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  cross  over  from  the  starting  point  to 
see  for  himself,  provided  he  does  not  bring 
his  bowl  with  him,  which  would  involve 
forfeiture  of  the  play  of  that  bowl.  At  a 
crisis  in  the  game  the  last  player  sometimes 
forgets  to  leave  his  bowl  behind,  and  the  fact 
being  discovered,  a  little  u  scene"  follows,  which 
the  reader  can  imagine,  the  opponents  being 
jubilant,  but  not  so  the  player  and  his 
partners  ;  and  each  side  venting  their  sentiments 
accordingly.  Playing  in  the  dusk  or  by  moon- 
light is  most  exciting,  when  jack  and  bowls 
are    scarcely    visible    from   the    starting    point,* 

*  It  is  usual  at  dusk  to  place  some  white  object  behind  and 
showing  above  jack  called  a  "moon,"  as  a  guide  to  the  players. 
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and  the  ejaculations  of  the  players  indicate 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  result  as  the 
running  bowl  gradually  emerges  from  the 
darkness  and  approaches  jack. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  (the  sets  being 
formed  by  drawing  lots)  that  three  indifferent 
players  find  themselves  opposed  to  three  of 
the  best.  The  weaker  players  draw  long  faces, 
believing  the  result  of  the  play  to  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion ;  but  occasionally  the  stronger 
set  are  beaten,  and  amid  the  triumphant  shouts 
of  their  opponents,  look  curiously  at  each  other, 
and  regard  their  case  as  a  "rum  'un."  Their 
equanimity,  however,  is  generally  restored  by 
their  winning  next  game,  when  they  will 
profess  themselves  quite  unable  to  understand 
how  they  came  to  lose  the  first.  At  another 
time  a  fine  player  is  drawn  with  one  or  two 
weak   partners   against    three   strong   opponents, 

I  devised  years  ago  a  metal  crescent  (about  6  in.  from  tip  to 
tip),  mounted  on  a  vertical  pin,  and  coated  with  white  paper, 
which,  stuck  in  the  ground  behind  jack,  sloping  slightly  backward 
to  allow  the  light  to  fall  on  it,  answers  admirably  ;  the  centre  of 
the  crescent  indicating  the  exact  position  of  jack.  It  can  be 
plucked  up  instantly  if  a  bowl  approaches.  Luminous  paint  for 
jack  was,  soon  after  its  invention,  urged  upon  me  as  being  "just 
the  thing,"  but  practice  soon  upset  theory,  for  we  found  that 
unless  absolute  darkness  set  in,  it  gave  no  assistance  whatever. 
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and  play  he  never  so  wisely  his  efforts  are  in 
vain  against  the  array  of  talent  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  wretched  attempt  of  one  of  his 
partners,  will  wring  from  him  an  exclamation 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  "always  troubled  with 
somebody."  In  these  circumstances  good  players 
are  frequently  negligent  in  proportion  to  their 
confidence,  and  so,  or  by  a  "fluke,"  get 
ignominiously  beaten,  and  occasionally  one  may 
be  heard  to  declare  he  will  never  play  bowls 
again,  which  declaration  is  usually  taken  for 
what  it  is   worth — nothing  at  all. 

Good  players  sometimes  play  "  too  well," 
that  is  to  say,  a  well-played  bowl  runs  a  trifle 
beyond,  beside,  or  short  of  the  object,  and, 
narrowly  missing  its  intended  mark,  works 
havoc  to  its  own  set  by  moving  jack,  driving 
a  partner's  bowl   out,  or  an  opponent's  in,  &c. 

Not  long  since  our  party  was  larger  than  usual, 
comprising  eight  players  (four  on  each  side)  and 
fifteen  of  the  bowls  had  been  played,  when,  with- 
out observing  there  was  another  to  follow,  one  of 
the  (supposed)  winners  eagerly  kicked  out  the 
cast;  and  some  excited  discussion  and  measure- 
ments ended  in  two  more  being  claimed,  allowed, 
and  removed.     The  shouts  of  laughter  that  arose 
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when  "last  player"  could  get  an  opportunity  for 
pointing  out  the  oversight,  did  us  all  good.  Of 
course  after  such  extensive  interferences  with  the 
bowls,  the  end  was  declared  void,  both  sides  being 
in  fault. 

A  disagreeable  and  most  unexpected  result 
occurs  now  and  then,  when  the  last  player  is  left 
with  only  one  bowl  to  play,  and  from  the  position 
of  his  own  and  his  partners'  bowls  already  played 
they  must  certainly  score  several  points  if  left 
undisturbed.  His  partners  beseech  him  not  to  do 
any  mischief  by  attempting  to  "  put  in  another," 
but  let  well  alone.  However,  being  confident  of 
his  prowess,  and  egged  on,  perhaps,  by  his  oppo- 
nents, the  last  player  is  induced  sometimes  to 
disregard  his  partners'  wishes  and  make  the 
attempt,  ending  by  playing  "  Hal  and  Tommy," 
not  only  depriving  his  set  of  the  casts  they 
already  held,  but  giving  one  or  more  to  the 
opponents,  and  receiving  a  thorough  " wigging" 
from  his  partners,  who,  on  seeing  the  approaching 
danger,  inquire,  "  Wherever  are  you  coming  to  ?  " 
"  You're  a  nice  last  player,"  &c,  and  advise  him 
in  future  to  take  a  less  responsible  position.  A 
similar  result  is  not  uncommon  even  when  the 
chance  of  doing  harm  seems  extremely  remote, 
and  it  is  a  duty  to  "  put  in  another." 
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Many  a  time  when  acting  as  "driver,"  and 
playing  well  and  with  good  luck,  my  opposing 
driver  has  been  in  equally  good  form,  and  end 
after  end  has  resulted  in  each  side  alternately 
scoring  one  point  only  as  the  result  of  the  play 
of  its  last  bowl.  Thirteen  such  ends  tire  the 
drivers  somewhat,  and  ruffle  their  tempers  as  well. 
At  other  times  a  really  good  driver  may  play 
exceedingly  well,  but  "bad  luck"  seems  to  haunt 
him,  or  he  may  be  out  of  "  form/'  and  play  more 
like  a  novice  for  hours  together,  his  efforts  being 
of  "  no  manner  of  use."  Then,  probably,  he  will 
find  fault  with  the  boys,  or  the  green,  or  bowls,  or 
anything  else  convenient,  and  finishes  the  even- 
ing's play  in  a  most  disconsolate  state  of  mind, 
not  much  soothed  by  being  reminded  that  "  that 
will  happen  so  sometimes." 

The  bowls  act  strangely  at  times.  For 
instance,  on  one  occasion,  being  last  player,  my 
only  chance  of  saving  the  game  was  to  strike 
jack  off  the  green,  with  a  very  swift  bowl.  The 
bowl  ran  as  true  as  possible  to  within  a  foot  of 
jack,  when  from  some  undiscoverable  cause  it 
sprung  up  and  leaped  over  jack  without  touching 
it.  Such  vagaries  on  the  part  of  the  bowls  some- 
times try  the  temper  a  bit,  and  tempt  the  player 
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to  consign  the  care  of  his  bowls  to  a  certain  old 
gentleman  who  is  said  to  be  "  not  so  black  as  he's 
painted."  The  weather  and  atmospheric  influences 
have  much  to  answer  for.  In  dry  weather  the 
green  runs  "light,"  and  may  become  hard  and 
"  lumpy,'*  and  in  places  bare  of  grass,  causing  the 
bowls  to  "jump,"  or  travel  unevenly  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  wet  or  damp  weather,  the  green  may 
have  plenty  of  grass  and  run  "heavy" — that  is, 
require  more  strength  in  delivering  the  bowls — 
and  the  "  bias  "  then  acts  with  more  regular  effect. 
Rarely  is  good  play  seen  in  windy  weather  ;  but  a 
peaceful  summer  afternoon  or  evening,  in  moder- 
ately calm  and  dry  weather,  is  the  bowler's  joy. 

On  a  spacious  green,  the  line  of  play  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  spot,  but  jack  can  be 
led  "anywhere."  This,  to  a  good  player,  well 
acquainted  with  the  inequalities  of  the  green,  is 
not  very  embarrassing ;  but  a  young  player  or 
stranger  gets  finely  bothered  when  playing  on 
unaccustomed  ground.  A  contest  between  two 
clubs  is  particularly  interesting,  each  being 
expected  to  win  on  its  own  green ;  and  the 
strangers  have  to  play  with  extreme  care,  and 
find  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  green  as  best  they 
can,  but   their    knowledge   generally   comes   too 
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late ;  and,  therefore,  to  win  both  out  and  home 
is  considered  a  feat,  and  seldom  achieved. 

Accidents  have  much  influence  on  the  result 
of  play,  and  often  mar  the  best  efforts.  A  run- 
ning bowl  may  collide  with  another,  or  the  foot 
of  a  player,  or  some  foreign  object,  slip  from  the 
hand  in  the  act  of  delivery,  or  be  landed 
awkwardly  whereby  its  course  is  diverted  or 
checked.  Something  of  the  kind  frequently 
occurs,  and  is  particularly  provoking  when  the 
game  depends  on  the  success  of  the  bowl.  On 
the  other  hand  a  bowl  going  "  narrow  "  or  "  wide  " 
unexpectedly  strikes,  and  glancing  off  another 
bowl,  much  to  the  player's  astonishment,  drops  in 
amongst  bowls  and  jack,  and  decidedly  improves 
matters.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  a  match  in  which  I  played 
at  Ipswich.  Yarmouth  laid  the  game — or  nearly 
so — but  the  last  bowl  on  the  Ipswich  side  was 
running  about  four  yards  wide,  and  when  nearly 
on  a  line  with  the  jack  collided  with  an  outlying 
bowl  in  so  curious  a  way  as  apparently  to  receive 
a  twist,  the  effect  being  to  cause  it  to  dart  off 
at  nearly  a  right  angle  amongst  our  casts,  and 
finally  to  settle  itself  alongside,  and  touching 
jack — in  bowling  parlance  a  veritable  "duggler." 
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We  never  had  another  "look  in,"  and  lost  the 
match.  I  shall  never  forgive  that  wretched 
"fluke." 

I  have  had  many  a  quiet  chuckle — in  this  way. 
My  partners  lie  game,  or  several  good  casts.  I 
am  driver,  and  it's  my  turn  to  play,  and  being 
aware  my  opposing  driver  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  the  bias  of  my  bowls  and  the  course  they 
ought  to  take,  and  the  ground  also,  and  that 
he  has  but  to  follow  in  my  track  to  upset  the 
"  whole  bag  of  tricks,"  I  occasionally  play  falsely, 
that  is  "  set  up "  the  bowl,  or  purposely  play 
wide  or  narrow  to  baulk  him.  He  does  not 
guess  the  trick,  but  informs  me  "how  funny 
your  bowl  ran  that  time,"  or  "  I  never  thought 
the  ground  ran  like  that."  When  the  end  is 
over  I  confess  my  "little  game,"  and  he  says 
he  thought  there  was  something  in  it.  Of 
course  there  was ! 

If  your  opponents  lie  game  take  care  not  to 
play  short,  at  least  be  "  through  the  house  "  ;  but 
if  they  lie  less  than  game  caution  is  sometimes 
necessary,  as,  when  by  approaching  too  close 
you  run  great  danger  of  adding  to  their 
score  and  giving  them  the  game  by  knock- 
ing  in  another   of  their   bowls   or   one   of  your 
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own  side  away.  I  have  often  been  saluted  by 
my  partners  in  sad  and  reproachful  terms,  such 
as,  "  There !  they  lie  the  game "  (or,  "  the  cast 
is  against  you  "),  and  "  Blow  me  if  you  don't  go 
and  play  short "  (or,  "  Take  our  nearest  out  and 
give  'em  the  game  ").  "  Well,  I  don't  understand 
your  play  at  all,  /  could  have  done  better  than 
that."  Something  accidental  or  unintentional, 
such  as  the  bowl  slipping  from  the  hand  or 
grazing  your  clothes  or  leg  in  the  act  of  delivery 
provokes  one  considerably  at  such  times. 

Technical  terms,  and   talk  of  the  greens. 

To  begin  with,  the  word  "  bowl "  is  from  Old 
English  bowle,  French  boule,  and  Latin  bulla. 
Sometimes  "  Bowling  greens  "  are  called  "  Bowl- 
ing grounds,"*  and  the  French  term  is 
"  Boulingrin."  "  Jack,"  the  name  of  the  object 
bowled  at,  undoubtedly  derives  its  name  from 
the  Latin  jactus,  a  throw,  hurl,  or  cast.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  "cot,"  and  by  some  the 
"  baby,"  being  much  smaller  than  the  bowls. 
(The  ladies  would  probably  distinguish  between 
"  cot "  and  "  baby.")  The  jack  was  also  formerly 
known  as  "  the  block,"  "  the  mistress,"  and  "  the 

*  See  "bowling-bare,"  formerly  in  use,  p.   128. 
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master."*  (See  Halliwell's  Dictionary \  and  Taylor's 
Wit  and  Mirth,  p.  107.)  "Cast"  means  the 
bowl  lying  nearest  jack,  but  on  some  greens 
that  bowl  is  known  as  "  auld "  bowl,  signifying 
the  first  or  best.     (Halliwell.) 

A  played  bowl  at  rest  and  touching  jack  is 
called  a  "duggler,"  and  one  not  reaching  the 
line  of  jack  "  short,"  one  beyond  "  over,"  or 
"  gone."  "  You're  too  '  strong,'  dear  boy,"  or, 
''  much  too  merry,"  a  player  will  be  told  when 
he  delivers  his  bowl  with  unnecessary  energy, 
and  if  he  plays  too  short  he  will  be  told  he  is 
"weak,"  and  advised  to  "put  'em  up,"  also  to 
take  something  nourishing  and  strengthening  (at 
his  own  expense))  and  the  bowl  is  addressed  as 
"poor  thing,  got  no  legs,  can't  trickle."  In 
Norfolk  we  say  "  He's  right  on  top  of  jack." 
(Halliwell  has,  "to  be  upon  the  head  of  it") 

A  "  narrow "  bowrf  is  one  played  without 
allowing  sufficient  ground  for  the  action  of  the 
bias  :  a  "  wide  "  bowl,  on  the  contrary,  being  one 

*  "At  bowles  everyone  craves  to  kisse  the  maister." — Gosson, 
School  of  Abuse,  p.  107. 

t  "Narrow  as  a  top,"  is  commonly  said,  but  what  there  is 
more  narrow  about  a  top  than  anything  else  I  have  no  more  to 
say  than  Charles  Dickens  had  in  regard  to  the  expression,  ' '  dead 
as  a  door  nail." 
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for  which  too  much  allowance  has  been  made. 
"  Drawing "  is  the  term  for  playing  steadily  to 
jack  when  the  ground  is  open,  i.e.  clear  of 
obstructing  bowls.  A  "  stiff  draw "  ("  raking  " 
in  Scotland),  requires  the  player  to  play  up  to 
jack  at  least,  with  the  object  either  of  moving 
it,  or  driving  in  or  out  bowls  previously  played. 
"  Firing  "*  is  the  term  used  when  a  bowl  is  sent 
with  much  force  either  to  carry  away  jack  or 
an  opponent's  bowl,  or  dash  among  the  mass, 
chancing  the  results.  Firing  should  be  the  last 
resort,  but  all  agree  that  at  crises  in  the  game 
it  is  sometimes  most  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
a  dexterous  player.  Many  a  time  when  jack  has 
been  unapproachable  by  ordinary  play,  have  I 
seen  such  a  player  with  his  first  bowl  shift  jack  a 
yard  or  two  and  with  his  following  bowl  draw 
a  splendid  cast.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  per- 
fection of  bowl-playing  and  any  reproach  about 
"  skittling  "  is  wholly  inapplicable.  Leading 
players  should  rarely  indulge  in  firing,  it  being, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  better  for  them  to  secure 
second  place,  or  play  steadily,  putting  their 
bowls  in  good  positions  in  case  their  "driver" 
should  move  jack. 

*  "  Riding  "  is  the  Scotch  term. 
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Sometimes  the  ground  is  so  blocked  ("  wood- 
bound  "  some  say)  by  preceding  players  that  the 
last  player  cannot  approach  jack  or  cast,  except 
by  a  forcible  delivery  of  his  bowl,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  bias,  and  make  it  travel  in  a 
comparatively  straight  line.  Then  you  will  hear 
the  player  urged  by  his  partners  to  "be  in 
amongst  'em,"  "  be  busy,"  "  see  him  ?  out  with 
him  ! '■'  Opponents  at  these  times  occasionally 
offer  gratuitous  and  (of  course/  misleading 
advice. 

"  Through  the  house  "  is  a  common  expression, 
and  refers  to  a  bowl  played  through  a  mass  of 
bowls  and  jack  without  touching  any.  This  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  though  the  odds  would 
be  greatly  against  a  player  clearing  everything 
if  he  tried  to  do  so.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
attitudes,  twistings,  and  twirlings  of  the  players 
on  the  approach  of  such  a  bowl,  one  set  of 
partners  hoping  for  a  collision,  the  other  for  a 
miss ;  "  driver "  on  such  occasions  often  comes 
in  for  reproach  after  an  unsuccessful  bowl,  and 
is  politely  informed  he  is  "  out  of  form,"  "  can't 
hit  a  hay-stack,"  &c.  He  pockets  such  remarks 
very  quietly,  consoling  himself  with  the  mental 
assurance  that  he  "  shall  have  'em  with  the  next 
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bowl."  Not  seldom  the  second  bowl  is  equally- 
unsuccessful,  and  then  "driver"  and  his  partners 
talk  of  "bad  luck,"  and  take  two  or  three 
uneasy  and  melancholy  turns  on  the  grass.  A 
great  deal  of  the  humour  of  this  consists  in 
the  fact  that  though  the  stakes  are  trifling,  yet 
the  wealthy  player  is  quite  as  anxious  and 
demonstrative  as  his  poorer  brother.  "Trig"  is 
the  old  name  for  what  is  now,  in  books  and 
rules,  called  the  "  footer,"  that  is,  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  carpet  (a  small  square  of  kamptulicon, 
is  as  good  as  anything)  placed  on  the  green, 
on  which  each  player  must  keep  a  foot  when 
delivering  his  bowl.  In  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
"  trig,"  as  a  verb,  is  thus  explained  :  "  To  stop, 
as  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  by  putting  something 
down  to  check  it,"  and  may  be  derived  from  the 
Welsh  trigaw  to  stay,  to  tarry.  Bailey's 
dictionary  has  "to  trig  (or  stop)  a  wheel,  also  to 
set  a  mark  to  stand  at  in  playing  at  nine  pins." 
"Toe  the  trig"  is  a  very  common  expression 
when  a  player's  foot  is  observed  to  be  not  upon 
trig.  The  word  appears  to  be  also  in  common 
use  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Lancashire  to 
designate  a  narrow  footpath* 

*  There  are  now  ' '  Trig  Wharf ' '  and  ' '  Trig  Lane, ' '  between 
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"Blocking"  is  very  useful  at  times,  for  if  one 
side  have  a  good  cast  or  casts  and  lie  game,  it 
is  occasionally  well  to  play  "  short "  bowls  to 
obstruct  the  adversary,  whether  he  "  fires "  or 
11  draws  "  in  his  attempt  to  save  it.  In  laying  a 
block  for  your  opponent,  you  may  fail  to  place 
the  bowl  at  the  spot  desired,  but,  frequently 
though  a  yard  or  so  from  it,  your  bowl  has  a 
misleading  effect  on  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
following  player ;  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
"  play  as  if  nothing  was  there,"  though  otherwise 
success  would  be  well-nigh  certain. 

The  uninitiated  noticing  that  one  party  has 
a  bowl  lying  on  each  side  of  jack  and  but  a 
few  inches  away  would  think  them  safe  for 
scoring.  This  position  is  called  "  a  pair  of 
breeches,"  but,  unless  protected  by  short  bowls, 
it  is  most  unsafe,  it  being  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  bowl  between  them  and  displace  jack 
or     bowls  ;     and    prudence    requires    that    they 

Upper  Thames  Street  and  the  Thames,  and  there  was  formerly 
a  landing-place  near,  called  "Trig  Stairs."  Had  "trig"  in  this 
connection  anything  to  do  with  the  narrow  footway  or  lane  leading 
to  the  stairs  or  steps  at  the  water-side  ?  Trig,  a  mark  at  nine- 
pins. Also  a  stick  across  which  a  bowler  strides  when  he  throws 
the  bowl  away  (Halliwell).  When  our  trig  is  mislaid  or  at  some 
distance,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  we  place  a  straw,  reed,  or 
something  similar  to  supply  the  want. 
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should  be  guarded  by  short  "  woods,"  or  that  a 
bowl  or  bowls  should  be  played  "  over "  in  case 
jack  should  be  moved   on. 

Playing  "over"  is  to  play  a  bowl  beyond 
jack  so  as  to  score  should  jack  be  moved  on 
("  carried ").  All  players  agree  in  execrating 
"short"  bowls,  unless  purposely  played,  as  they 
obstruct  the  following  bowls  both  of  partners 
and  opponents,  and  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
jack  back  to  them.  If  your  first  bowl,  or  one 
or  more  of  your  partner's  bowls,  are  short,  but 
lie  near  jack,  a  "  tap "  may  be  most  valuable 
and  make  it  "  cast,"  but  it  is  unwise  to  play  on 
to  a  very  short  bowl,  much  force  being  necessary, 
and  if  missed  your  bowl  goes  uselessly  far 
beyond  jack,  and  two  bad  bowls  are  the  result 
instead  of  one.  "Driver"  is  a  common  designa- 
tion of  the  last  player  of  a  side  of  three,  but 
I  think  he  might  be  more  happily  described.* 
"  Kiss "  is  the  modern  term  for  "  rub,"  and 
means  a  sliding  touch  of  one  bowl  in  its  course 
on  some  other  bowl  or  jack,  whereby  one  or 
other  is  improved  or  displaced.f 

*  In  Scotland  and  northern  England  he  is  called  "skip,"  but 
that  term  seems  to  me  not  more  dignified. 

f  In  Shakespeare's   Troilus  and  Cresszda,  Pandarus,  bringing 
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"  Land  "  and  "  ground  "  are  well  accustomed 
terms.  "  Come  this  land  "  or  "  ground,"  requests 
the  player  to  play  his  bowl  to  the  right  or 
left  side  of  the  direct  line  between  trig  and 
jack.  Give  a  "  little  more  "  or  "  not  so  much  " 
land  or  ground,  merely  suggests  that  he  should 
allow  more  or  less  room  for  the  action  of  the 
bias,  without  reference  to  the  side  he  elects  to 
play  on.  "Change  your  land"  or  "ground," 
or  "  come  the  other  side,"  makes  all  the 
difference,  and  then  "  finger "  play  must  be 
changed  for  "  thumb "  and  vice  versa.  "  Play 
finger "  or  "  play  thumb  "  are  common  and  well 
understood  terms.  Playing  "  finger,"  is  to  deliver 
the  bowl  with  the  little  finger  resting  on  the 
inner  or  smaller  side  of  the  bowl ;  playing 
"  thumb "  means  playing  with  the  thumb  on 
that  side.  The  difference  between  "finger"  and 
"  thumb "  play  is,  of  course,  immense,  owing  to 
the  bias.  At  critical  times  it  provokes  a 
player  to  have  mistaken  the  bias  and  un- 
wittingly played  "finger"  when  he  ought  to 
have  played  "  thumb  ;  "  onlookers  and  opponents, 
however,    make    merry,    and    sarcastically    point 

forward  Cressida,  thus  addresses  blushing  Troilus :  "So,  so;  rub 
on  and  kiss  the  mistress. ,'' 
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out  the  position  of  jack,  some  yards  away. 
As  before  stated  each  player  has  two  bowls, 
but,  it  is  rare  to  find  both  biassed  exactly 
alike ;  and,  he  should  on  discovering  the 
variance,  decide  permanently  to  play  a  particular 
bowl  first,  and  follow  with  the  other.  Annoy- 
ance occasionally  arises  from  the  boy  carelessly 
handing  up,  unobserved  by  the  player,  second 
bowl  first.  The  boys,  however,  soon  come  to 
distinguish  each  player's  bowls,  and  hand  him 
both  in  the  order  he  usually  plays  them. 
"  Dead  length "  is  the  description  of  a  bowl 
played,  and  stopping  on  or  near  the  parallel 
of  jack.  A  bowl  is  said  to  be  "dead"  if  it 
runs  or  is  struck  off  the  green,  or  touches 
the  boundary,  bank,  or  fence.  "Stumped,"  is 
an  expression  used,  descriptive  of  a  bowl 
which,  passing  from  the  hand,  strikes  the  green 
with  a  heavy  bump,  instead  of  taking  the 
ground  easily  at  a  small  angle,  the  effect  being 
to  unduly  retard  its  progress.  "  Jump "  is  used 
when  a  bowl  in  its  course,  meets  with 
inequalities  of  the  green  or  some  obstacle  (I 
have  heard  mention  of  the  blame  being 
attributed  even  to  a  feather  on  the  grass,  so 
nice   do  bowlers   criticize ! )   and   leaps   up   from 
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the  ground  once,  twice,  or  more ;  the  result 
both  of  "stumping"  or  "jumping"  being  the 
same,  namely,  to  prevent  the  bowl  travelling  the 
distance  or  direction  intended,  and  sometimes 
to  cause  it  to  swerve  from  its  true  centre  and 
go  anywhere  but  where  required. 

"  Bias,"  I  have  before  explained.  {See  p.  30.) 
The  bias  of  a  bowl  may  be  counteracted  to 
some  extent  by  (<  setting  up "  the  bowl  when 
in  the  act  of  delivery,  causing  it  to  take  a 
more  upright  position  than  it  would  naturally 
assume,  and  travel  in  a  straighter  course  than 
usual.  I  never  practise  this,  and  prefer  playing 
the  bowls  according  to  their  bias,  and  instead 
of  "setting  them  up,"  to  add  slight  extra 
force,  the  action  of  the  bias  being  much  less 
when  the  bowl  travels  swiftly.  And  here  the 
player  should  note  that  a  gently  rolling  bowl 
ought  to  be  allowed  sufficient  ground  for  the 
full  action  of  the  bias,  but  less  if  sent  sharply 
or  swiftly.  It  is  essential  that  the  player 
should  keenly  scan  and  rightly  appreciate  the 
levels  of  the  ground  his  bowl  has  to  travel 
over,  for  when  the  ground  slopes  laterally,  the 
bias  tending  to  the  lower  ground,  bias  acts 
doubly,    and     the    bowl    must     be    set    "  out " 
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accordingly ;  whereas,  if  he  turns  his  bowl  and 
plays  the  ascending  side,  he  must  allow  less 
ground,  and  sometimes  even  play  well  "up" 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  between  trig 
and  jack.  Steep  slopes  overpower  the  bias 
altogether,  the  weight  of  the  bowls  and  the 
force  of  gravity  steadily  carrying  them  down- 
wards. Patches  of  thick  grass  or  clover, 
hillocks,  or  depressions  must  all  be  allowed 
for,  and  tax  the  players'  skill,  though,  perhaps, 
unperceived  by  the  untutored  spectator. 

"  Skittles  "  is  a  term  not  generally  used  on 
greens,  but  I  remember,  in  one  of  our  matches, 
a  veteran  "driver,"  renowned  for  his  skill  in 
"  firing "  or  driving  out  bowls  with  force,  and 
usually  unerring  in  his  aim,  being  appealed  to, 
almost  piteously,  by  an  opponent,  after  several 
disagreeable  but  successful  doses  of  this  art, 
not  to  "skittle  again,  guv'nor."  This  homespun 
expression  often  pleasantly  reminds  us  of  the 
match  referred  to  —  although  we  lost  it. 
"  Snubbergrubber  "  is  another  term  for  "  duggler," 
referring  to  a  bowl  lying  next  jack.  "  He's  a 
snubbergrubber,  out  with  him  ! "  Out  he  goes, 
sometimes.  "  Up,"  is  heard  when  a  player's 
bowl,  approaching  jack,  shows  he  has  not  given 
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sufficient  allowance  for  the  bias,  and  "  down " 
seems  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense ; 
but  generally  referring  to  a  descent  from  high 
lying  ground.  These  "  ups "  and  "  downs " 
some  are  surprised  at,  but  if  all  business  and 
play  were  reduced  to  a  certainty,  what  next  ? 

"  Cote "  is  a  very  common  expression  used 
when  a  sliding  touch  on  another  bowl  will 
work  good  or  mischief.  The  bowl  then 
travelling  is  addressed  in  terms,  more  or  less 
affectionate,  by  the  respective  players  according 
to  their  wishes.  If  the  player  or  his  party 
benefit  by  such  a  "cote,"  he  is  addressed  as 
an  "  old  coter  ; "  but  he  laughs,  as  we  are  told 
those  who  win  may,  and  however  "  fluky "  the 
result  may  be,  he  declares  (often  with  much 
truth)  it  was  the  "  only  way  it  could  be  done."* 
Before  leading  jack  for  a  fresh  "  end "  or 
round,  the  leading  player  of  the  winning  side 
at  that  end,  should  call  the  "  game "  or  score, 
loud  enough  for  the  drivers  or  last  players  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  green  to  hear ;  and 
see   that    the   attendant   boy  chalks    it    correctly 

*  "Cote."  "To  pass  the  side  of  another;  to  pass  by  and 
turn  before." — Imp.  Dictionary.  For  many  years  I  wondered 
what  the  derivation  of  this  familiar  term  could  be. 
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on  his  boot.  After  the  second  bowl  has  been 
played  in  a  fresh  end,  the  score,  if  properly 
proclaimed,  cannot  be  objected  to  or  altered 
except  by  consent. 

Throwing  jack,  which  includes  the  selection 
of  any  unoccupied  portion  of  the  green  for 
play,  is  the  next  duty  of  the  leading  player, 
and  a  very  important  advantage  often  thrown 
away,  even  by  old  players.  We  never  bowl 
jacks,  but  always  pitch  them  (gently  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  turf)  a  few  yards  so  as  to  run 
after  striking  the  ground,  the  distance  or 
length  desired.  Some  toss  it  away,  thought- 
less of  where  it  is  likely  to  stop :  now  it  is 
off  the  green,  next  in  the  middle  of  it, 
changing  suddenly  from  a  long  to  a  short 
distance,  or  vice  versa,  &c,  perplexing  not  only 
themselves,  but  their  partners.  Jack  should  be 
delivered  as  carefully  as  the  bowls ;  and,  if 
your  opponents  play  better  than  you  on  any 
particular  spot,  then  as  soon  as  you  get  the 
lead,  you  should  change  the  ground.  Thirty 
to  forty  yards  between  trig  and  jack  is  an 
enjoyable  distance ;  anything  beyond,  is  not 
"  bowls "  but  a  case  of  "  main  strength  and 
stupidity."      Too    short   or   "dribbling"  lengths, 
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are  equally  objectionable.  At  long  lengths,  the 
player's  strength  is  so  taxed  to  get  his  bowls 
up  to  jack,  that  nicety  of  play  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  short  lengths  give  no  scope  for 
the  bias,  and  the  players  play  timidly  for  fear 
of  being  "  over."  The  leader  in  throwing  jack 
should  bear  in  mind  the  capacities  of  himself 
and  partners,  and  throw  jack  accordingly.  "  All 
is  fair  in  love  and  war,"  we  read ;  but,  even 
against  opponents,  to  lead  fatiguing  or  too 
short  lengths  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
sacrificing  as  it  does,  skilful  and  graceful  play. 

Jack  or  bowl  is  "  covered "  when  a  bowl 
lying  in  front  prevents  the  direct  approach  of 
another;  to  "  uncover"  is  to  remove  the 
obstruction.  "  Rubber "  was  formerly  applied* 
to  bowls  as  well  as  whist,  but  I  have  never 
heard  it  so  used.  "London  play"  is  said 
when  both  a  player's  bowls  rest  near  each 
other  after  playing. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  of  doing 
most  things  as  well  in  bowling  as  in  other  games 
and  arts.     The  preliminary  step  to  bowl-playing 

*  Halliwell  explains  "  Rubber "  as  a  limited  series  of  games 
by  which  the  stakes  are  reckoned,  and  quotes  "  Rubbers  at 
Bowls"  from  Poor  Robin's   Visions  (1677). 
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is  (on  the  same  principle  as  "catch  your  hare 
before  you  cook  him  ")  to  select  a  pair  of  bowls 
suitable  to  your  strength  and  aspirations.  Most 
players  start  with  the  idea  of  excelling,  and 
ultimately  becoming  a  "  driver."  To  all  players  I 
would  say,  "  Don't  buy  cheeses."  Well-rounded 
bowls  of  medium  size  and  weight  always  come 
in  usefully,  whether  for  leading  or  driving,  and  a 
medium  bias  is  the  most  suitable.  If  you  prefer 
the  position  of  leading  player,  choose  a  pair  of 
bowls  with  little  bias,  as  the  ground  being  open 
to  the  leaders  jack  may  usually  be  approached 
without  the  necessity  for  heavy  bias,  and  the 
player  has  little  else  to  study  than  to  play  the 
proper  length  or  distance.  The  bowls  of  second 
player  should  have  more  bias  to  enable  him  to 
work  round,  hit,  or  avoid,  as  may  be  necessary, 
bowls  played  by  the  leaders,  possibly  lying 
directly  in  his  way.  "Drivers"  have  to  adapt 
their  play  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  "  lie " 
of  the  bowls  resulting  from  the  preceding  play, 
but  leaders  are  not  so  confined,  and  the  straighter 
their  bowls  run,  the  better  their  chance  of  nearing 
jack.  In  throwing  jack,  leader  should  as  far  as 
possible  select  a  spot  where  he  or  his  second 
player  can  best  perform  ;  he  need  not  study  his 
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"  driver "  over  much,  who  may  be  trusted  to 
adapt  himself  to  most  positions.  The  next  thing 
a  player  should  acquire  is  a  good  position  and 
attitude  for  delivering  his  bowls :  being  a  right- 
handed  player,  he  should  place  the  right  foot 
firmly  on  trig  and  advance  the  left,  well  bending 
the  left  knee  and  bringing  his  body  to  a  nearly 
parallel  position  with  the  green,  leaving  sufficient 
space  between  to  allow  of  his  right  arm  swinging 
clear  of  the  ground  in  delivering  his  bowls,  which 
should  always  strike  the  ground  at  the  slightest 
possible  angle.  {See  illustration  "  delivering  the 
bowl.")  As  to  left-handed  players,  the  only 
difference  is  that  they  should  put  left  foot  on 
trig  and  advance  the  right.*  The  leading  player 
on  each  side  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
score  is  correctly  called  and  marked  (chalked  on 
the  boy's  boot  gives  information  to  all)  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  end.  So  far  as  possible,  each 
player  should  be  left  to  select  his  ground  and 
play  according  to  his  own  ideas  ;  for  if  interfered 
with  and  advised  or  directed  as  to  his  play, 
although  successful,  he  takes  little  credit  to 
himself,    attributing    the    success   to    the   advice 

*  I  have  seen  many  left-handed  players,  but  only  one  who  placed 
his  right  foot  on  trig. 
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received,  and  not  to  his  own  powers,  or  halt- 
ing between  his  own  opinion  and  the  advice 
given  him,  he  attempts  a  compromise  with  the 
usual  result  of  "  falling  between  two  stools." 
Some  drivers  are  "  fussy  "  and  incessantly  direct- 
ing their  partners,  and  many  a  young  player  has 
in  consequence  thrown  up  the  game  in  disgust. 
On  the  other  hand,  driver  being  posted  near  jack, 
can  see  and  judge  more  clearly  of  the  relative 
positions  of  jack  and  bowls,  and  the  probable 
results  of  following  bowls,  than  the  player  on 
trig,  and  then  it  is  his  duty  to  advise  the  player. 
On  no  account  should  anyone  (partner  or  other- 
wise) make  any  remark  to  a  player  when  in  the 
act  of  delivering  his  bowl ;  any  remark  or  ejacu- 
lation then  made  being  usually  quite  sufficient  to 
distract  the  attention  and  often  upset  the  best 
player,  and  is  especially  "  bad  form  "  when  made 
by  an  opponent.  The  player  who  proves  himself 
the  best  hand  at  "  drawing,"  that  is,  by  so  judging 
ground,  distance,  and  bias,  as  most  frequently  to 
place  his  bowls  nearest  jack  in  unobstructed  play, 
is  always  highly  appreciated  ;  and  if  he  can  also 
on  occasion  be  trusted  to  deal  with  equal  success 
with  a  mass  of  bowls  or  an  adverse  position,  by 
"  firing,"  stiff  play,  or  otherwise,  his  services  are 
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pretty  sure  to  be  called  in,  and  that  sooner  than 
later,  as  "  driver  "  or  "  skip."  I  have  seen  many 
young  players  whose  minds  (captivated  perhaps 
by  witnessing  the  dexterous  performances  of  some 
driver  of  long  experience)  could  with  difficulty  be 
disabused  of  the  notion  that  striking  jack  violently 
or  otherwise  with  their  bowls,  or  driving  away 
from  it  or  with  it  previously  well-played  bowls, 
was  the  perfection  of  bowl-playing.  Old  hands 
smile  or  groan  (inwardly  at  least)  at  such  crude 
efforts,  and  the  novice  soon  discovers  that  his 
style  is  not  appreciated  by  them,  nor  advan- 
tageous to  himself  or  partners.  Such  novices 
commonly  fail  to  distinguish  bowls  of  their 
partners  and  those  of  opponents,  and  to  appre- 
ciate rightly  the  positions  they  occupy  for 
prospective  improvement  or  otherwise,  so  that 
frequently  they  drive  out  the  good  bowl  of  a 
partner,  or,  where  a  gentle  tap  on  jack  or  bowl 
only  is  necessary  and  will  work  immensely  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  partners,  a  sharp 
bowl  drives  jack  or  bowl,  and  perhaps  both, 
hopelessly  yards  away.  However,  the  agonised 
remarks  of  older  hands,  and  experience  paid  for, 
on  such  occasions,  soon  tame  down  the  novice, 
and  he  comes  to  agree  in  their  opinion  that "  there 
is  really  no  play  in  it"    71 
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"  Driver  "  occasionally  receives  from  his  partners 
gratuitous  advice  as  to  how  he  should  play,  and  I 
have  now  and  then  unwillingly  given  way  to  such 
suggestions,  but  the  results  have  usually  been  far 
from  encouraging,  and  I  think  "  driver  "  should  be 
left  to  play  his  own  game,  though  I  am  far  from 
advocating  an  obstinate  and  inconsiderate  dis- 
regard of  all  advice.  Driver  should  know  his  own 
mind  and  play  accordingly,  unless  clearly  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  his  partner's  advice. 
Some  drivers  accustom  themselves  to  signal  from 
their  positions  near  jack  to  their  leaders,  as  to  the 
kind  of  play  desired,  by  jerking  one  or  both  arms 
out  at  right  angles,  or  upward  or  downwards  in 
varying  degrees  of  elevation,  reminding  one  of 
the  action  of  railway  signal  arms,  and  producing 
an  irresistibly  comic  effect. 

Not  long  ago  my  leader  was  an  old  player  of 
excellent  judgment  (with  whom  I  had  had  many 
a  close  contest)  and  our  partner  was  a  younger 
but  a  fairly  good  player,  though  less  experienced, 
who  had  just  expressed  his  impatience  at  our 
suggestions,  and  defiantly  declared  his  fixed 
determination  to  "play  his  own  game"  for  the 
future,  and  take  no  one's  advice.  It  chanced  at 
the  very  next  end  our  opponents  had  two  bowls 
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lying  a  yard  or  so  in  advance  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  jack,  and  we  mildly  signalled  to  him  to 
play  left-hand  ground.  He,  of  course,  "played 
his  own  game,"  and  coming  right-hand  actually 
drove  both  opposing  bowls  in,  and  then  innocently 
told  us  he  had  misunderstood  us.  Further  argu- 
ment being  useless  we  left  him  to  his  own 
reflections.     Experiantia  docet. 

Beginners,  who  play  with  the  right  hand, 
almost  invariably  commence  by  playing  "  finger," 
that  is,  over  the  ground  to  the  right  of  jack, 
and  left-handed  players  do  so  by  playing 
"  thumb " ;  and  a  habit  of  and  preference  for 
so  playing,  whatever  the  position  of  jack  or 
bowls  may  be,  will  surely  develop  itself  and 
probably  stick  to  the  player  ever  after,  unless 
at  the  outset  he  follows  the  advice  sure  to  be 
given  by  old  hands,  and  accustoms  himself  to 
turning  his  bowls,  and  playing  either  side  as 
occasion  may  require.  I  know  of  no  feature  of 
the  game  so  pernicious  or  unsatisfactory  as 
regards  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  player  is  con- 
cerned, if  he  cannot  resist  this  natural  preference 
for  "  finger "  or  "  thumb "  play.  Many  players 
never  overcome  it,  and  in  that  case,  when  really 
compelled   to  play  the  other  side,    the   result   is 
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usually  ridiculous.  It  is  obvious  too,  that  such 
players  only  come  in  for  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  the  pleasure  experienced  by  those  who 
can  play  with  equal  ease  both  "  finger"  and 
"  thumb "  when   necessary  or  advisable. 

In  all  my  researches  I  found  little  reference  to 
the  lads  (from  ten  to  thirteen  years)  employed 
to  pick  up,  clean,  and  hand  to  the  players  their 
bowls  in  due  order,  and  rewarded  by  payment 
of  a  penny  each  evening  from  every  player, 
amounting  to  a  fair  sum  during  the  season.* 
The  boys  are  very  important  items,  however, 
saving  the  players  much  searching  and  stooping 
for  bowls,  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  how  they 
are  at  times  carried  away  with  the  excitement 
of  the  game,  and  accurately  estimate  the 
capacities  of  the  players.  Very  recently  one  of 
our  members,  accustomed  to  say  what  he  thinks, 
rather  warmly  proclaimed  to  his  fellow-players 
that  he  would    bet    ten    pounds    to    one   shilling 


*  The  boys  have  also  to  collect  and  remove  the  bowls  to  the 
bowl-house  after  play,  and  clean  and  oil  them  in  readiness  for 
next  evening's  play,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  cutting  and  rolling 
the  green,  clearing  off  fallen  leaves,  &c,  when  required.  The 
bowls  require  very  little  direct  application  of  oil  and  only  a 
freshening  up  by  being  passed  through  a  cloth  sprinkled  with 
a  few  drops. 
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he  got  his  bowl  in.  The  boy  attending  him 
promptly  interjected,  "  I'll  take  it ! "  causing 
much  laughter.  The  boy's  conjecture  was 
correct,  my  friend  failing  altogether  in  his 
attempt.  Some  years  ago  my  club  comprised 
a  genial  player  whose  Christian  name  was 
Charles,  but  who  was  usually  affectionately 
addressed  as  u  Charlie "  by  his  more  intimate 
brother  members,  and  much  amusement  was 
derived  from  the  boy  on  one  occasion  handing 
up  Charlie's  bowl  with  the  remark,  "  It's  your 
go,  '  Charlie.' "  Charlie  was  (and  is)  a  "  son  of 
Anak,"  and  his  expression  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  diminutive  "  kid "  is  said  to  have  been 
something  indescribable  between  a  frown  and  a 
grin.  I  hope  it  may  be  many  years  before 
Charlie  hears  the  last  of  this  expression.  Some 
lads  are  capital  helps,  others  only  display  their 
activity  in  collecting  the  pence.  Most  of  them, 
however,  learn  here  much  of  practical  life  at  an 
early  age,  and  later  on  make  good  business 
men.  If  a  lad  shirks  his  work  or  negligently 
performs  it,  such  as  handing  up  a  wrong  bowl 
or  dropping  one  on  a  player's  "torn  toe"  or 
tenderest  corn,  &c,  he  is  sure  quickly  to  "catch 
it,"  and  his    wits    are    accordingly    sharpened,  or 
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his  services  dispensed  with.  I  am  surprised  to 
find  no  boys  are  employed  for  this  work  in 
Lancashire.  The  Chester  Club,  at  their  annual 
visits  to  Old  Trafiford,  near  Manchester,  how- 
ever, are  always  accompanied  by  at  least  a 
couple  of  this  class  of  attendants. 

To  encourage  "  our  boys,"  we  usually  take 
two  of  them  with  us  when  we  play  a  match 
from  home,  and  are  amply  rewarded  in  watching 
the  signs  of  joy  and  excitement  in  their  little 
faces  at  the  prospect  of  the  day's  outing.  Don't 
they  stow  away  ginger-beer  and  buns  on  the 
way?  and  their  meat  tea  after  the  play  is  over? 
Overhearing  on  one  occasion  the  landlady 
remark,  "  Well,  I  have  seen  boys  eat  before, 
but  never  sich  boys  as  them,"  I  went  to  their 
table,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  rapid 
action  of  their  jaws  and  the  generally  "  full " 
appearance  they  all  had,  and  I  think  their 
repast  was  only  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  the 
time  of  departure  for  home.  I  always  make 
the  shrewdest  lad  responsible  for  seeing  that 
all  the  necessary  bowls,  trigs,  and  jacks,  are 
taken  in  the  box  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  brought  home  again,  furnishing  him  with 
a  list  of  the  players,  and   strictly  charging  him 
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(on  pain  of  instant  "  decapitation  ")  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  box  until  the  return  home. 

Each  player's  bowls  should  be  distinctively 
marked  with  his  initials  or  some  easily  recog- 
nised design  in  metal,  ivory,  or  bone,  not  only 
to  assist  the  boys  in  picking  up,  but  to  enable 
all  players  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  partners' 
from  opponents'  bowls,  without  constantly  in- 
quiring to  whom  they  belong.  Much  avoidable 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  arise  from  the  too 
frequent  disregard  of  this  matter.  A  small 
silver  coin  neatly  inserted  in  the  side  of  the 
bowl  always  keeps  bright,  and  discs  of  ivory  or 
bone,  varying  in  number,  position,  and  size, 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  common  for  initials  to  be  worked  in  by 
cutting  off  the  points  of  ordinary  brass  pins 
and  driving  them  into  the  bowls,  but  the  initials 
should  not  much  exceed  half  an  inch  in  size, 
otherwise  they  are  unsightly.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  rule  enforcing  the  above  suggestions, 
but  there  ought  to  be  one  made. 

I  may  here  refer  to  the  kindred  game  of 
"  Curling,"  so  much  practised  and  relished  on 
Scotch  lochs  and  lakes,  which  may  be  described 
generally   as   bowls  played   on    ice,   though   with 
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certain  peculiarities,  the  chief  being  the  use  of 
flattish  round  stones  (resembling  small  cheeses 
in  figure)  to  slide,  instead  of  bowls  to  roll. 
Two  parties,  each  perhaps  composed  of  a  dozen 
players,  play  against  each  other.  The  stones 
are  polished  on  the  bottom,  and  have  handles 
stuck  into  the  upper  side  to  grasp  and  impel 
by,  much  in  the  manner  of  smoothing  irons. 
Curling  can  be  no  "child's-play,"  the  stones 
varying  in  weight  between  30  and  70  lbs.  apiece, 
nothing  less  than  30  lbs.  being  allowed.  All 
classes  seem  to  combine  when  the  ice  is  in 
good  condition,  and  I  can  quite  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  said  to  be  experienced  by  both 
"  gentle  and  simple."  The  object  of  the  player 
is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  the  mark  as  possible, 
to  guard  that  of  his  partner  which  has  been 
well  laid  before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his 
antagonist ;  and  frequently,  after  the  best  players 
have  placed  the  best  stones  clustering  round  the 
mark,  one  rapid  shot  disperses  the  whole  in 
every  direction. 

I  observe  newspaper  reports  of  contests  at 
what  is  called  "  bowling,"  or  "  Northumberland 
bowls,"  on  Newcastle  Moor,  where  two  contend 
for   so    much    a    side,  and    betting   is    freely   in- 
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dulged  in.  The  winner  is  he  who  can  bowl  a 
bowl  or  bowls  of  varying  weight  a  prescribed 
distance  in  the  least  number  of  throws  or  heaves. 
The  "bowls"  so  used  seem  to  vary  in  weight 
between  50  ozs.  and  60  ozs.,  and  I  read  that 
"  balls  made  of  india-rubber  and  cocoa-nut  fibre 
are  the  best,  but  cricket  balls  or  croquet  balls 
may  be  used "  (Dean).  At  a  recent  contest  I 
noticed  that  one  competitor  is  described  as 
"propelling  an  18  oz.  potshare."  It  is  obvious 
this  is  not  bowl  "playing,"  and  such  "bowling" 
has  no  more  to  do  with  our  old  pastime  than 
bowling  at  cricket  has,  though  I  can  conceive 
great  interest  may  be  aroused  in  such  contests* 
And  here  I  may  just  add,  that  on  August  4th, 
1739,  I  find  it  recorded  that  a  farmer,  for  a 
wager,  undertook  to  bowl  a  skittle  ball  from 
Croydon  to  London  Bridge  (about  eleven  miles) 
and  performed  it  in  445  throws. 

The  bowling  green  has  been  described  as 
"  Nature's   billiard     table,"    though    there    is   no 

*  Notes  and  Queries  (January,  1864)  gives  the  following 
extract  from  Jamieson's  Dictionary.  "  Lang  Bowlis,"  a  game 
much  used  in  Angus,  in  which  heavy  leaden  bullets  are  thrown 
from  the  hand.  He  that  flings  his  bowl  farthest,  or  can  reach 
a  given  point  with  fewest  throws,  is  the  victor.  This  seems  to 
be  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Newcastle  Moor  "Bowling." 
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similarity  between  bowls  and  billiards,  and  often 
when  journeying  by  railway  in  the  "  Broad " 
districts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or  in  the  Fen 
districts  of  West  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  through  the  great  levels  of  marshes 
stretching  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  "  What  a  bowling  green  for  the 
gods ! "  fancying  Jupiter  and  the  minor  gods 
playing  over  these  vast  plains  with  Brobding- 
nagian  bowls,  and  how  much  better  they  would 
have  been  thus  employed,  than  in  spending  their 
time,  as  they  seem  according  to  all  accounts  to 
have  done,  in  illicit  and  questionable  amours 
and  orgies,  and  escapades  of  all  kinds.  A  grand 
stand,  with  Juno,  Venus,  and  other  goddesses 
looking  on,  would  I  thought  complete  the  picture. 
The  intervention  of  Breydon  Water,  or  the  Rivers 
Yare,  Bure,  Waveney,  &c ,  the  Haddiscoe  Cut, 
or  one  or  more  lines  of  railway,  I  conceived  having 
scarcely  perceptible  influence  on  the  gigantic 
bowls  with  which  only  we  may  assume  the  gods 
would  condescend  to  play,  though  a  plunge  into 
Breydon  or  one  of  the  larger  "broads"  might 
lead  to  annoyance  and  the  use  of  some  big  Ds. 
Jupiter  and  Pluto  I  regarded  as  opposing 
"  drivers,"  and    Cupids  representing  "  our  boys  " 
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in  taking  up  the  bowls.  "The  gods  at  bowls," 
as  a  subject,  has  not  however,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  dealt  with  by  an  artist — probably 
it  never  will.  The  gods  being  notorious  for 
going  great  lengths — some  "  long  lengths  "  might 
be  imagined,  say,  such  as  from  Norwich  to 
Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft,  Lynn  to  Wisbech  or 
March,  or  vice  versa,  &c.  Bowling  greens  not 
being  established  for  the  display  of  ill  humour, 
I  assumed  the  gods  when  they  attended  (say 
on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  evenings)  would  put 
themselves  under  some  restraint,  and  those 
possessed  of  extra  fine  feelings  leave  them  at 
home  for  the  occasion  (perhaps  with  the 
"  missus ").  Can  anything  more  pleasant  be 
conceived?  But  Jupiter  "firing,"  or  slanging,  or 
striking  by  lightning  any  opposing  "  skittler " 
or  a  player  of  short  bowls  would  be  a  "sight 
for  gods  and  men."  The  immortals  I  imagined 
introducing  friends  on  payment  of  sixpence  each 
evening,  and  a  penny  for  the  boys,  but  prohibited 
from  bringing  dogs  on  the  green,  or  throwing 
jack  a  less  distance  than  ten  miles,  and  jack 
sent  into  the  German  Ocean  or  otherwise  off 
the  green,  returned  to  be  thrown  again  !  "  Nec- 
tar "  presented  by  the  beautiful  boy  Ganymede, 
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or  some  "  neat-handed  Phyllis,"  I  supposed 
necessarily  provided  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
players  (especially  if  Bacchus  had  "  cut  in "). 
I  pictured  also  matches  between  teams  of  the 
gods  for  teas  (2s.  a-piece)  or  some  such  enormous 
stake. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

MATCH-PLAYING,   HINTS   TO   BEGINNERS,   ETC. 

Match-playing  may  be  conveniently  considered 
under  two  aspects  :  first,  as  regards  play  between 
individuals,  and  second,  as  regards  play  between 
two  sets  or  clubs. 

First  as  to  match-playing  between  individual 
players.  Suppose  eight  gentlemen  assembled  to 
play  for  prizes,  and  divided  by  drawing  lots  into 
four  couples.  Nos.  i  and  2,  the  first  couple,  play 
against  each  other,  and  so  on  with  the  following 
numbers.  Each  player  having  two  bowls  only, 
the  ground  cannot  be  much  obstructed,  and  the 
match  almost  entirely  depends  on  successful 
drawing.  In  my  early  days  if  an  opponent's 
bowl  lay  close  to  jack,  I  thought  it  best,  or 
good  fun  (even  if  leader)  to  "  fire "  at  it,  usually 
missing  most  ingloriously,  with  the  result  that 
my  opponent  put  in  his  other  bowl  and  scored 
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two  against  me ;  as,  having  lost  one  of  my 
bowls  by  firing,  my  second  was  short,  wide, 
narrow,  over,  or  otherwise  of  no  account,  whilst 
probably  had  I  with  both  bowls  coolly  tried  to 
put  in  a  good  second,  a  point  would  have  been 
saved.  In  single-handed  play,  special  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  drive  nearer  jack  any  bowl  of 
the  opponent,  and  to  change  the  "  land  "  as  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  if  a  chance 
presents  itself  of  attaining  one  of  two  or  three 
results,  the  player  should  endeavour  to  combine 
the  greatest  number  of  such  chances,  for  a 
bowl  running  too  narrow  or  too  wide  for  jack 
(your  primary  object,  say)  may  yet  lodge  on 
or  slide  off  a  bowl,  or  drive  it  in  or  out  with 
advantage.  Your  opponent  may  exclaim,  "  What 
luck ! "  if  he  pleases  ;  but  your  answer  is,  "  I 
played  for  the  double  chance."  Don't  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  does  not  implicitly  accept  your 
statement.  Some  players  delight  in  playing 
long  lengths,  or  on  some  particular  portion  of 
the  green  to  which  they  are  accustomed  ;  in  such 
case  the  opponent,  if  overmatched  in  those 
respects,  should  when  he  gets  jack,  lead  it  if 
possible  so  that  long  ^lengths  may  be  imprac- 
ticable,   or    the   favourite  ground   be   unavailable 
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when  next  the  other  player  gets  the  lead.  For 
instance,  a  player  may  have  a  predilection  for 
and  can  best  perform  on  a  particular  stretch  of 
green  ;  now  if  his  opponent  can  get  the  lead  of 
jack  and  so  compel  the  play  to  be  over  ground 
a  few  yards  or  even  feet  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
the  slight  change  of  ground  often  establishes  a 
"funk"  with  very  surprising  results.  It  is  usual 
to  play  nine  points  up  in  single-handed  matches, 
but  the  number  is  entirely  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment. 

In  individual  competitions,  all  play  must 
necessarily  be  single-handed ;  and  when  four 
or  eight  compete,  there  will  automatically  result 
a  semi-final  and  a  final  round  without  any  byes  ; 
but  when  there  is  any  other  number  except  16, 
32,  64,  or  other  multiple  of  8,  matters  are  not 
so  convenient.  For  instance,  suppose  there  are 
ten  players  at  starting,  some  prefer  to  play  in 
five  couples,  in  which  case  five  winners  will  be 
the  result  of  the  first  round,  and  in  the  next  a 
bye  must  occur.  If  No.  5  has  the  bye,  Nos.  1 
and  2  and  Nos.  3  and  4  play  in  couples  and 
with  the  two  winners,  No.  5  makes  still  an  odd 
number.  When  this  method  is  adopted,  the 
three  must  either  play  together  "  all-spite,"    and 
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he  who  first  scores  the  prescribed  number  of 
points  takes  first  prize,  the  other  two  Continuing 
play  till  one  or  other  scores  the  same  number, 
or  the  three  must  draw  lots  to  see  which  two 
shall  first  compete,  the  winner  having  then  to 
play  the  third  man.  This  method  seems  to  me 
to  bear  unduly  upon  the  ultimate  winner  who 
has  to  play  two  others,  who  had,  like  himself, 
got  into  the  final,  and  were  presumably  about 
his  equal  in  skill ;  and  if  "  all-spite  "  be  adopted, 
two  players  can  combine  against  him  who  has 
leading  score,  merely  to  prevent  his  winning  and 
increase  their  own  chances.  The  better  plan,  I 
think,  is  by  making  all  the  necessary  byes  in 
the  first  round,  to  reduce  the  competitors  to  4, 
8,  16,  32,  64,  or  128,  and  then  the  following 
rounds  result  in  a  semi-final  of  four  players  and 
two  in  the  final.  This  method  also  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  former  in  saving  of  time  and 
trouble,  from  the  fact  that  the  original  drawing 
will  suffice  for  all  the  rounds,  it  being  understood 
that  the  lower  number  always  plays  against  the 
next  highest.  For  example,  suppose  there  are 
twenty-five  players — those  numbered  1  to  7 
would  have  byes,  8  to  25  playing  the  first  round, 
and   the  nine  winners  would  be  joined  by   Nos. 
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i  to  7  and  make  eight  couples  for  the  second 
round,  four  in  the  next  or  semi-final,  and  two 
for  the  final.  If  there  were  nine  players,  8  and 
9  would  play  in  the  first  round,  and  the  winner 
join  the  other  seven,  making  four  couples  for 
second  round.  If  only  five  players,  4  and  5 
would  similarly  play  first  round,  and  so  on. 
This  system  is  practically  the  same  as  usually 
adopted  in  the  present-day  lawn  tennis  competi- 
tions ;  but  some  players  of  the  old  school  fail 
to  "see  through  it,"  and  complain  if  they  have 
to  play  the  extra  round  as  the  result  of  the 
drawing.  Your  true  bowler,  however,  prefers 
to  play  as  many  rounds  as  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly greater  honour  must  accrue  to  the  ultimate 
winner  if  he  has  played  in  every  round. 

For  the  encouragement  of  all  classes  of 
players,  the  following  scheme  for  a  monthly 
contest  was  drawn  up  by  me  after  much 
consideration  and  consultation  with  players  of 
great  experience.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  years'  working,  and  still  answers  its 
purpose  by  attracting  young  players,  and  not 
deterring  old  ones.  Three  points  to  the  good 
is  something,  especially  if  the  recipient  be 
fortunate   enough    to  get  the   best    in  the  earlier 
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stages,     and     fifteen     up     gives     the     skill     of 
champions   a  fair  chance. 

Bowling  Club 

Monthly  Championship  and   Challenge 

Cup — Conditions  of   Play. 

i.  The  Championship  and  Cup  will  be 
played  for  on  the  first  Thursday  afternoon  in 
each  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  winner  three 
times  successively  to  become  absolute  owner 
of  the  cup,  but  in  the  meantime  it  shall 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer. 

2.  The  General  Rules  of  the  Club  shall 
apply  except  as  hereby  varied. 

3.  The  game  to  be  a  single-handed  one  of 
fifteen  points,  the  couples  to  be  drawn  by  lot 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  winner  to  be 
champion  for  the   month. 

4.  Every  champion  shall  at  starting  give 
three  points  to  all  non-champions. 

5.  Members  only  will  be  allowed  to  contend, 
and  each  competitor  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  6d.}  to  be  handed  to  the  champion  at  each 
contest.      If  eight   at  least  do  not  contend,  the 
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play  shall  be  adjourned  to  the  following 
Thursday,  and  so  on  until  eight  or  more 
contend. 

6.  At  each  competition  a  Second  Prize  in 
money  amounting  to  half  the  entrance  fees 
will  be  given  to  the  player  beaten  in  the  final 
game  by  the  champion. 

7.  All  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  and 
decided  by  the  committee,  who  reserve  the 
right  to  add  to  or  modify  these  conditions. 

Let  us  now  consider  match-playing  as 
regards  two  sets  or  clubs.  If  the  sets  merely 
comprise  two  on  each  side,  the  play  differs 
little  from  that  above  suggested  for  single- 
handed  play  ;  but  if  each  side  comprises  three 
or  more  players,  then  driver  or  last  player 
becomes  an  important  factor,  and  the  play 
will  be  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Chapter  I., 
which  I  cannot  improve  upon. 

In  match-playing  between  sets  or  clubs,  it 
is  necessary  before  commencing  play  to  agree 
as  to  the  number  of  games  or  ends  to  be 
played  or  points  to  be  scored  ;  or  if  preferred, 
the  hours  for  play  may  be  prescribed,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  the  winners  are  to  be 
declared    according    to    the    number   of    games 
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won  or  points  scored.  And  if,  as  is  usual,  the 
first  contest  takes  place  on  the  green  of  the 
challenged  party,  and  the  return  on  that  of 
the  challengers,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
whether  the  total  result  of  both  contests  is 
to  decide,  or  whether  each  is  to  be  deemed  a 
separate  match.  The  rules  of  the  green  being 
played  on  regulate  any  contest  there,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  with  or  without  exceptions. 
In  these  days  of  frequent  holidays,  which  are 
practically  compulsory,  business  men,  as  many 
of  the  best  bowlers  are  ("good  at  work,  good 
at  play"),  find  it  difficult  to  arrange  for  two- 
day  matches  ;  for  which  reason,  and  because  it 
affords  a  better  test  of  skill,  a  single  match 
played  on  a  neutral  green  suggests  itself. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bolton  Medlicott, 
of  the  Manchester  Evening  News,  and  Mr. 
Singleton,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  I  am  enabled  to 
sketch  the  regulations  adopted  under  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  for 
Association  Club  matches,  and  matches  for 
individual  merit.  The  annual  club  subscription 
clears  all  competitions,  with  the  exception  of 
matches  for  individual  merit,  or  amateur 
championship,  for  which  an    entrance   fee   of  $s. 
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is  charged.  All  matches  take  place  on  greens 
affiliated  with  the  Association,  except  those  for 
individual  merit,  for  which  a  green  unknown 
to  all  concerned  is  specially  selected.  Any 
player  who  has  played  in  a  public  contest 
where  gate-money  was  taken,  is  thereby  dis- 
qualified, and  renders  any  team  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  liable  to  be  disqualified  also. 

The  Association  offer  the  following  prizes 
during  each  season  for  the  healthy  encourage- 
ment of  the  pastime.  Two  given  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  for  the  best 
teams  in  the  first  division ;  the  President's 
prize  accompanying  the  Club  Championship  for 
the  year.  Two  given  by  the  Association  to 
the  best  teams  in  the  second  division.  A  gold 
medal  to  the  player  who  gains  the  greatest 
majority  of  points  in  the  out  and  home  event 
— Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Council  prizes 
competed  for  by  half  teams — open  to  all 
affiliated  districts  not  hitherto  successful.  Five 
prizes  distributed  according  to  skill  of  com- 
petitors in  Individual  Merit  Competition  or 
Amateur  Championship,  the  chief  award  accom- 
panying the  Championship  for  the  year. 

All  county  contests  are  conducted  as  follows  : — 
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At  the  commencement  of  a  season  all  the 
affiliated  districts  are  drawn  from  hats.  Should 
there  be  sixteen  or  twenty-four,  eight  or  a 
dozen  names  are  placed  in  one  hat,  and  a 
like  number  in  another.  These  are  drawn  or 
"  tied "  by  independent  parties,  and  when  the 
draw  is  completed,  the  committee  select  the 
green  over  which  each  "  tie "  must  be  played 
off,  taking  care  in  each  instance  the  green  be 
a  neutral  one  to  the  competitors.  Each  team 
consists  of  a  dozen  "  trundlers,"*  and  each 
game  is  twenty-one  up.  Doubles  are  not 
played  in  county  matches.  They  were  adopted 
in  the  first  season  of  the  County  Association, 
but  have  since  been  discarded  on  the  ground 
that  they  favour  chance  rather  than  skill.  The 
play  being  single-handed,  the  highest  score  a 
team  may  reach  is  252.  When  all  the  first 
series  of  "  ties "  have  been  played  off,  the 
eight  or  twelve  winning  districts  are  formed 
into  what  is  termed  the  championship  division, 
and  are  then  tied  against  each  other  for  the 
county  championship,  and  the  president's  and 
vice-president's  prizes,  the  latter  passing  to  the 
runners-up  in  the  final.     The  districts  distanced 

*  "Trundle,"  to  roll,  to  bowl  along  {Imp.  Diet.). 
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in  the  first  series  of  contests  are  formed  into  a 
second  division,  and  these  being  "  tied  "  against 
each  other,  play  for  the  two  association  prizes 
which  go  to  the  winners  and  runners-up 
respectively  of  that  division. 

As  to  the  popular  Individual  Merit  Competi- 
tion— the  prize  fund  is  entirely  made  up  of  the 
entrance  monies  ($s.  each  player),  the  gate- 
money  for  the  two  days,  and  a  donation  of 
£5  from  the  Junior  Vice-President.  Of  course, 
all  expenses  are  first  deducted,  such  as  printing, 
ticket-seller,  policeman,  &c.  By  this  means 
there  has  usually  been  from  ^"20  to  £30 
available  each  year  for  the  four  prizes,  which 
are  chosen  by  the  winners,  but  purchased  and 
presented  by  the  Association.  A  fresh  draw  is 
made  every  round,  a  player  who  has  just  had  a 
bye  being  always  put  against  the  first  drawn 
out  of  the  hat.  In  this  way  last  year  the 
competitors  were  reduced  to  three — say  A,  B, 
C.  In  the  final  draw,  B  getting  the  bye, 
became  sure  of  first  or  second  prize,  having 
only  to  play  the  winner  of  A  and  C  for  first 
or  second  prizes,  the  loser  of  A  and  C  taking 
third  prize. 

The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Public 
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Parks  Bowling  Green  Association  (sixteen  clubs;, 
have  two  kinds  of  competition  during  the 
season.  The  first  for  a  challenge  cup  between 
the  clubs,  and  the  second  a  single-handed 
match,  for  which  a  small  entrance  fee  (is.)  is 
charged  and  added  to  the  prize  fund.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
informed  me  the  value  of  the  prizes  was 
expected  to  run  as  follows  : — 1st,  £5  ;  2nd, 
£2  10s. ;  3rd  and  4th,  £1  10s.  each;  5th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  £1  each.  In  the  cup  match  the 
players  are  divided  by  ballot  into  two  divisions 
— A  and  B — and  then  each  club  in  these 
divisions  play  every  other  in  the  same  division 
for  the  final,  the  ultimate  winners  of  each 
division  playing  off  for  the  cup. 

The  scoring  is  upon  wins  of  games  only,  and 
not  on  points,  so  that  if  two  clubs  come  out  of 
the  A  division  with  six  wins  each,  they  must 
play  again  (against  each  other)  to  decide  which 
is  to  represent  their   division   in  the  final. 

A  good  scoring  card  at  matches  is  an  essential. 
The  form  given  below  is  very  handy,  and  may 
be  adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of  match.  It 
contemplates  a  match  between  club  A  and  club 
B,   of    any    number   of    games   of    seven    points 
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each.  Supposing  one  point  only  to  be  scored 
at  each  end  by  each  club  alternately,  thirteen 
such  ends  must  be  played  in  every  game,  and 
though  rarely  is  eight  exceeded,  it  is  well  to 
provide  for  the  utmost.  The  number  of  points 
scored  at  each  end  is  pencilled  in  the  correspond- 
ing numbered  column  in  a  line  with  the  name 
of  the  scoring  club,  and  the  totals  entered  in  the 
extreme  right-hand  column. 

BOWLING     MATCH     AT     G.    Y. 

June,  190  . 

A        [  Insert  names  of  players.  ] 
B        [        „  „        ] 


Ends  Nos... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total  Pts>.< 
scored. 

1st  Game. 
A  Club  ... 

B  Club  ... 



— 

2nd  Game. 
A  Club  ... 

B  Club  ... 

1 

Summary  of  Games  : — A        games. 
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Every  additional  game  after  the  second  can 
be  scored  below  the  others  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  "  total "  column  shows  the  number  of 
points  gained  in  every  game  by  each  club,  and 
the  form  is  equally  applicable  to  a  game  where 
the  aggregate  points  will  decide  the  contest. 

My  experiences  in  match-playing  between 
clubs  have  been  various  and  interesting,  having 
frequently  acted  as  captain  of  the  team  of 
twelve  selected.  The  team  divides  into  four 
sets  of  three  a-piece,  and  I  always  advise  that 
all  sets  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equal  strength,  and  composed  of  players  likely 
to  "  gee "  together  as  well  in  temper,  as  in  the 
quality  of  their  bowls  and  play.  A  mixture  of 
"  straight "  and  "  pulling "  bowls  is  desirable. 
(Desiring  a  bowl  to  "pull"  expresses  the  wish 
that  it  may  draw  or  turn,  on  to,  or  clear  of, 
either  jack  or  some  other  bowl.  A  bowl  much 
biassed  is  described  as  a  "  strong  pulling "  one. 
How  the  word  "pull"  came  to  be  pulled  in  for 
use  in  this  sense,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.) 
Opponents  are  always  on  the  qui  vive,  taking 
pains  to  inquire,  and  usually  "  spotting "  the 
best  players  on  the  other  side  ;  and  pitting 
against    them    their    own    best,    if    possible.      I 
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never  like  putting  "  all  eggs  in  one  basket/'  but, 
as  before  stated,  urge  the  distribution  of  the 
strength,  so  that  whatever  the  adversaries  do, 
they  may  find  each  set  fairly  strong.  I  was 
led  to  this  many  years  ago,  from  noticing  in 
match-playing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  most 
clubs  to  put  two,  or  even  three  of  their  best 
players  in  the  leading  sets,  lavishing  their 
strength  on  those  sets,  and  unduly  weakening 
the  others.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  an  old 
proverb  I  lately  met  with : — "  They  are  but  as 
Coventry  bowlers,  who  play  their  best  at  first." 
(Notes  and  Queries,  October,  1865.)  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  a  set  of  three  really  good  players 
at  moderate  and  medium  lengths,  being 
ignominiously  beaten  by  a  longer,  younger,  and 
stronger  three  ;  my  older  friends  being  physi- 
cally unable  to  play  their  bowls  to  the  tremendous 
lengths  set  by  their  more  vigorous  opponents. 
This  is  an  instance  showing  the  necessity  for 
combining  in  each  set  players  of  different  styles 
and  powers.  It  is  not  an  inviting  task  for  a 
captain  to  apportion  the  players  into  sets,  and 
I  usually  allow  the  players  to  settle  down  in 
a  natural  way  of  themselves.  Four  "  drivers " 
being  agreed   on,  each  forms  a  nucleus,  and  their 
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experiences  and  advice  come  in  aid,  usually  with 
the  best  results  ;  captain  being  only  too  pleased 
to  be  clear  of  the  somewhat  invidious  task  of 
classifying  his  friends  according  to  his  ideas  of 
their  capacities,  and  avoid  "  needling  "  anybody. 
Some  eager  players  on  visiting  a  strange  green 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  few 
preliminary  "  runs "  over  it  before  the  match, 
though  I  believe  the  general  feeling  is  that  it 
should  not  be  done  ;  and  I  remember  a  case 
many  years  ago  where  a  large  party  had  travelled 
some  thirty  miles,  and  arriving  early,  had  some 
hours'  play,  but  on  their  opponents  arrival  the 
latter  refused  altogether  to  play  the  match  in 
consequence  of  this  breach,  as  they  considered 
it,  of  the  general  understanding.  And  recently, 
two  clubs,  each  winners  on  their  own  greens, 
decided  to  play  off  the  "  tie  "  on  a  neutral  green 
to  which  both  were  unaccustomed  ;  but  some  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  playing  off  the  tie  a 
few  players  of  one  of  the  clubs  visited  the  green 
very  quietly.  In  mid-play  they  were  surprised 
and  abashed  to  see  a  similar  party  from  the 
other  club  walk  on  to  the  green  with  their  bowls, 
evidently  intent  on  the  same  errand.  "  Hallo, 
what  are  you  here  for  ?  "  elicited  a  similar  query 
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in  reply,  "  And  what  are  you  here  for  ? "  Both 
parties  being  in  pari  delicto,  a  hearty  laugh  at 
each  other  for  their  slyness,  ended  in  a  pre- 
liminary game. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     GAME. 

I  HOPE  the  reader  is  now  sufficiently  interested 
to  follow  me  in  my  "  gleanings "  as  regards  the 
history  of  "bowls,"  so  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  for  making  them.  The  selections 
contained  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters, 
V.  and  VI.,  illustrate  very  clearly  the  quality 
and  behaviour  of  the  players,  and  the  extent  to 
which  bowling  has  been  patronised,  practised, 
and  legislated  for.  The  situation,  size,  and  other 
details  of  the  various  greens  mentioned,  and 
incidents  connected  with  them,  and  those  who 
used  them,  will  (if  I  mistake  not)  be  found 
interesting,  and  enable  the  reader,  with  little  need 
for  stretch  of  imagination,  to  realise  in  his  mind 
the  scenes  of  days  long  gone  by,  and  how  little 
human  nature  has  changed  during  the  lapse  of 
the  many  centuries  over  which  my  inquiries  have 
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extended.  The  old  bowlers  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted themselves  much  as  bowlers  do  now, 
except,  perhaps,  that  in  our  day  less  excitement 
is  apparent,  and  the  language  used  is  scarcely 
so  forcible  or  "  ornamental "  as  of  yore. 

Strutt  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  (cap.  vii. 
book  3),  says,  "  The  pastime  of  Bowling,  whether 
practised  upon  open  greens,  or  in  bowling  alleys, 
was  probably  an  invention  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I  cannot  by  any  means  ascertain  the  time  of 
its  introduction,  but  I  have  traced  it  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century."  And  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  plate  he  gives  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
representation  of  a  game  played  with  bowls  that 
he  had  met  with,  and  which  was  taken  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Royal 
Library  (sometimes  called  the  King's  Library*), 
where  two  small  cones  are  placed  upright  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  business  of  the 
players  is  evidently  to  bowl  at  them  alternately  ; 
the  successful  candidate  being  he  who  could  lay  his 
bowl  nearest  to  the  mark.     This  Library  is  now 

*  The  King's  Library  at  St.  James's  was  founded  by  Henry, 
oldest  son  of  James  I.,  and  made  up  partly  of  books  and  partly 
of  MSS.,  with  many  other  curiosities,  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  It  received  many  additions,  and  was  removed  in  1757, 
from  Westminster  to  the  British  Museum. 
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in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  had  recently  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  original  representation 
which  is  contained  in  a  beautiful  folio  volume 
marked  20  D  IV.  The  leaves  are  of  vellum, 
each  page  being  filled  with  literary  matter  neatly 
written  in  French,  and  margined  with  blue  lines, 
but  what  it  was  all  about  I  had  not  time  to  make 
out.  The  representation  is  at  the  foot  of  page 
187,  and  the  players  are  in  monkish-looking 
garb.  Near  one  cone  lies  a  bowl,  and  behind 
them  stands  one  of  the  players,  with  outstretched 
arm,  looking  towards  his  companion  who  is  on 
one  knee  just  in  front  of  the  other  cone  having 
his  bowl  in  hand  in  the  act  of  delivery.  The 
clothing  of  this  player  is  coloured  red,  and  that 
of  the  other  blue,  the  colours  being  wonderfully 
well-preserved,  as  is  the  entire  volume.  A  very 
fair  reprint  of  this  is  in  Knight's  Old  England, 
vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

Strutt  in  the  same  plate  gives  a  copy  of  another 
representation  contained,  he  says,  "  in  a  beautiful 
MS.  Book  of  Prayers  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  possession  of  F.  Douce,  Esq."  (This  MS. 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  but  I  was  informed 
it  was  probably  with  Mr.  Douce's  MSS.,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.)     This  design  shows 
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two  bowlers  ;  but  they  have  no  apparent  object 
to  bowl  at,  unless  the  bowl  cast  by  the  first  may 
be  considered  as  such  by  the  second,  and  the 
game  require  him  to  strike  it  from  its  place.  A 
third  design  in  the  same  plate  shows  three  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  pastime  of  bowling.  They 
have  a  small  bowl,  or  jack,  according  to  the 
modern  practice  which  serves  them  as  a  mark  for 
the  direction  of  their  bowls. 

Each  has  one  bowl  and  a  jack  is  the  mark. 
The  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  players  are 
well  given.  The  central  figure  stands  on  his 
right  leg,  his  left  foot  being  drawn  up  behind 
the  right  knee,  one  arm  raised  and  the  other 
lowered,  the  hands  spread  out  deprecatingly,  and 
the  face  denoting  great  anxiety,  apparently  lest 
his  own  bowl,  lying  close  to  the  jack,  should  be 
displaced  by  the  bowl  which  another  player  is  in 
the  act  of  delivering.  The  third  player  is  stooping 
over  jack,  and  appears  to  be  making  suggestions 
to  the  player  ;  both  wearing  a  pleased  expression 
as  if  hoping  for  the  mischief  their  companion 
apprehends.* 

*  Strutt  does  not  give  any  reference  to  the  original  of  this 
representation.  Mr.  Dingley  entitles  it,  "  XI Vth  Century  Bowl- 
ing." There  is  a  good  copy  in  Knight's  Old  England,  vol.  i.  p. 
372. 
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In  Old  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128,  I  find  also  an 
engraving  of  the  Elizabethan  era  which  shows  a 
lady,  and  gentlemen  wearing  swords,  at  play  on 
an  open-air  green,  ornamented  with  a  fountain, 
trees,  bowers,  and  plants,  and  purports  to  be  an 
illustration  of  a  Bowling  Alley. 

Fosbroke's  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  referring 
to  Norman  Castles  in  the  twelfth  century  period, 
says,  "Among  the  most  common  appendages 
was  a  straight  bowling  alley ; "  and  further  on, 
"  ancient  houses  had  a  bowling  alley  communi- 
cating with  the  hall  by  an  open  corridor." 

Timbs  says,  "  The  game  of  bowls  is  as  old  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  country  was 
played  upon  greens  (a  good  part  of  the  present 
London  was  then  really  in  the  'country'),  but  the 
alleys  required  less  room,  and  were  covered  over, 
so  that  the  game  could  be  played  there  in  all 
weathers,  whence  they  became  greatly  multiplied 
in  London."  Grocers'  Hall  had  in  1427  its 
pleasant  gardens,  to  which  the  citizens  were 
admitted  on  petition  to  the  company.  It  con- 
tained alleys,  hedgerows,  and  a  bowling  alley. 
(Knight's  London) 

Strutt  says,  "  The  inconveniency  to  which  the 
open  greens  for  bowling  were  necessarily  obnox- 
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ious  suggested,  I  presume,  the  idea  of  making 
bowling-alleys,  which  being  covered  over  might 
be  used  when  the  weather  would  not  permit  of 
the  pastime  abroad ;  and  therefore  they  were 
usually  annexed  to  the  residences  of  the  opulent, 
wherein,  if  the  ladies  were  not  themselves  per- 
formers, they  certainly  countenanced  the  pastime 
by  being  spectators.  Andrew  Borde  (First 
Physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  original 
"  merry-andrew,")  in  his  Dietarie  of  Helthe,  des- 
cribing a  nobleman's  mansion,  supposes  it  not 
to  be  complete  without  "  a  bowling-alley."  Strutt 
continues,  "  It  appears  that  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  bowling-alleys  they  were  productive 
of  very  evil  consequences  ;  for  they  became  not 
only  exceedingly  numerous  (the  little  room 
required  for  making  these  alleys  being  no  small 
cause  of  their  multiplication,  particularly  in  great 
towns  and  cities)  but  were  often  attached  to 
places  of  public  resort,  which  rendered  them 
the  receptacles  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons, 
and  were  the  means  of  promoting  a  pernicious 
spirit  of  gambling  among  the  younger  and  most 
unwary  part  of  the  community.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  these  nurseries  of  vice 
are  universally  decried,  and  especially  such  of  them 
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as  were  established  within  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  London  (Stow's  Survey,  pp.  85,  158.  Strutt's 
Introduction,  p.  xlvii.)  where  the  ill  effects  arising 
from  them  were  most  extensive."  * 

From  the  introduction  to  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  it  seems  clear  that  the  play  in  the 
London  bowling- alleys  was  at  skittles,  dutch- 
pins,  nine-pins,  &c,  having  little,  if  anything,  in 
common  with  the  play  on  the  greens,  and  such 
amusements  were  only  to  be  met  with  in 
places  belonging  to  common  drinking-houses. 
and  the  censures  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
extracts  quoted  by  me,  referred  only  or  mainly 
to  the  gaming  carried  on  there  and  in  similar 
places  in  country  towns. 

Crowley's  Epigrams  (1550),  says  "of  allayes," 

"  Two  sortes  of  allayes  in  London  I  finde, 
The  one  agaynste  the  laws,  the  other  against  kinde. 
The  first  is  where  bowlings  forbidden,  men  use 
And  wastynge  theyr  goodes,  do  their  labour  refuse." 

The  other  sort  of  "  allayes "  he  refers  to 
were    designed    for   the    habitations  of  the   very 

*  "And  some  love  bowling-allies  better  than  a  sermon."  From 
"The  Pennyless  Parliament,"  or  Thread-bare  Poets,  or  all  Mirth 
and  Wit  ( Harleian  Miscellany,  p.  71).  A  footnote  on  the  word 
"allies,"  simply  says,  "Nine-pins,  or  skittles,  at  alehouses." 
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poor  classes  who  were  compelled  to  pay- 
excessive  rents. 

Stephen  Gosson,  in  the  School  of  Abuse 
(published  at  London,  1579),  referring  to  the 
"  wonderful  change  when  .  .  .  our  courage  is 
turned  to  cowardice,  our  running  to  ryot,  our 
bowes  into  bowls,  and  our  darts  into  dishes," 
says,  "  that  common  bowling-alleyes  are  privy 
mothes  that  eat  up  the  credit  of  many  idle 
citizens,  whose  gaynes  at  home  are  not  able  to 
weighe  downe  theyr  losses  abroad  ;  whose 
shoppes  are  so  farre  from  maintaining  their 
play,  that  theyr  wives  and  children  cry  out  for 
bread,  and  go  to  bed  supperless  oft  in  the 
yeere." 

John  Taylor,  the  King's  Water -poet  (so  called 
from  his  having  been  apprenticed  to  one  of  the 
king's  watermen),  in  Wit  and  Mirth*  published 
in   1629,  says  : — 

"  This  wise  game  of  bowling  doth  make  the 
fathers  surpasse  their  children  in  apish  toyes  and 
most  delicate  dogtricks — As  first  for  the  postures, 

*  I  found  this  at  the  British  Museum,  in  Old  English  Jest  Book, 
vol.  iii.  It  is  entitled,  "Wit  and  Mirth— Chargeably  Collected 
Out  of  Taverns,  Ordinairies,  Innes,  Bowling-Greens  and  Allyes, 
Tobacco-shops,  Highwayes,  and  Water-passages — Made  up  & 
fashioned  into  Clinches,  Bulls,  Quirkes,  Yerkes,  Quips  &  Jerkes." 
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i.  Handle  your  bowle.  2.  Advance  your  bowle. 
3.  Charge  your  bowle.  4.  Ay  me  your  bowle. 
5.  Discharge  your  bowle.  6.  Plye  your  bowle:  in 
which  last  posture  of  plying  your  bowle  you 
shall  perceive  many  varieties  and  divisions,  as 
wringing  of  the  necke,  lifting  up  of  the 
shoulders,  clapping  of  the  hands,  lying  downe 
of  one  side,  running  after  the  bowle,  making 
long  dutifull  scrapes  &  legs  (sometimes  bare- 
headed), entreating  him  to  flee,  flee,  flee  (with 
pox  on't  when  'tis  too  short)  :  and  though  the 
Bowler  be  a  gentleman,  yet  there  hee  may 
meet  with  attendant  rookes,  that  sometimes  will 
be  his  betters  six  to  foure,  or  two  to  one.  I 
doe  not  know  anything  fitter  to  be  compared 
to  bowling  than  wooing  of  lovers  ;  for  if  they 
do  not  see  one  another  in  two  dayes  they  will 
say,  Good  Lord  it  is  seven  yeeres  since  we  saw 
each  other !  for  lovers  doe  think  that  in  absence 
time  sleepeth,  and  in  their  presence  that  hee  is 
in  a  wild  gallop.  So  a  Bowler  although  the 
alleye  or  marke  bee  but  30  or  40  paces,  yet 
sometimes  I  have  heard  the  bowler  cry,  rub, 
rub,  rub  and  sweare  and  lye  that  he  was  gone 
an  hundred  miles,  when  the  Bowie  hath  been 
short  of  the   blocke  two  yards — or   that    he  was 
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too  short  a  thousand  foot  when  he  is  upon  the 
head*  of  the  Jack  or  10  or  12  foot  beyond. 
In  a  word  there  are  many  more  several 
postures  at  bowls  than  there  are  ridiculous  idle 
tales  or  jests  in  my  book.  Yet  are  the  bowlers 
very  weak  stomached,  if  they  are  over  cast, 
sometimes  they  go  to  stabf  at  the  alley  head 
but  God  be  thanked  no  blood  shed  and  some- 
times they  bestow  a  pippin  one  upon  the  other 
but  no  good  apple  I'll  assure  you.  The  mark 
they  aim  at  hath  sundry  names  or  epithets,  as 
a  Blocke,  a  Jacke,  and  a  Mistris  :  a  blocke 
because  of  his  birth  and  breeding  showing  by 
his  metal  of  what  house  he  came.  Jacke 
because  he  being  smooth  and  gotten  into  some 
handsome  shape  forgets  the  house  he  came  of 
suffering  his  betters  to  give  him  the  often 
slight  whilst  he  like  Jack  Sauce  neither  knows 
himself  nor  will  know  his  superiors.  But  I  hold 
a  Mistris  to  be  the  fittest  name  for  it  for 
there      are      some      that     are      commonly     true 

*  Head.  To  be  upon  the  head  of  it,  very  close  to  the  jack,  a 
phrase  used  at  bowling  (Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words).  In  Norfolk,  we  say,  "Right  on  top  of 
jack." 

t  See  advertisement  from  the  Post  Man  (27  to  29  July,  1703), 
for  recovery  of  a  sword  stated  to  have  been  taken  by  mistake  or 
stolen  out  of  the  Bowling  Green  house  at  Black  Heath. 
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mistresses  which  are  not  much  better  than 
mine  Aunts,  and  a  mistress  is  often  a  mark 
for  every  nephew  to  have  a  fling  at  but  every- 
one strives  to  come  so  near  her  that  he  would 
kiss  her  &  yet  some  are  short  some  wide  and 
some  over  &  who  so  doth  kiss  it  may  perhaps 
sweeten  his  lips  but  I  assure  him  it  shall  never 
fill  his  belly  but  rather  empty  his  purse.  So 
much  for  bowling,  that  I  fear  me  I  have 
bowled  beyond  the  mark." 

Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  sports  most  prevalent  in  the 
seventeenth  century — "  Ringing,  bowling,  shooting, 
playing  with  keel-pins  .  .  .  coits  .  .  .  foot- 
balls, balowns,  .  .  .  and  the  like,  are  common 
recreations  of  country  folks." 

The  Compleat  Gamester,  published  in  1674,* 
in  Chapter  IV.,  says  :  "  Bowling  is  a  game  or 
recreation  which  if  moderately  used  is  very 
healthy  for  the  body  and  would  be  much  more 
commendible  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  those 
swarms     of    Rooks    which     so    pester     Bowling 

*  "The  Compleat  Gamester;  or  Instructions  How  to  play  at 
Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess,  together  with  all  manner  of 
usual  and  most  gentile  games,  either  on  cards  or  dice,  1674." 
Cotton  (I  presume  the  author's  name),  is  written  in  the  title 
page. 
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Greens,  Bares,  and  Bowling  Alleys  where  in 
such  places  are  to  be  found,  some  making  so 
small  spot  of  ground  yield  them  more  annually 
than  50  acres  of  land  should  elsewhere  about 
the  city,  and  as  well  general  cuning  betting 
crafty  matching  and   basely  playing  booty." 

"  In  bowling  there  is  a  great  art  in  chusing 
out  his  ground  and  preventing  the  windings 
hanging  and  many  turning  advantages  of  the 
same  whether  it  be  in  open  wide  places  as 
bares  and  bowling  greens  or  in  close  bowling 
alleys — where  know  that  in  bowling  the  chusing 
of  the  bowl  is  the  greatest  cunning.  Flat 
bowls  are  best  for  close  alleys ;  round  byassed 
bowls  for  open  grounds  of  advantage,  and 
bowls  round  as  a  ball  for  green  swarthes  that 
are  plain  and  level."  [This  paragraph  seems  to 
have  been  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  an 
old  book  referred  to  by  Strutt,  called  Country 
Contentments,  by  Gervase  Markham,  published 
in  1625].  "There  is  no  advising  by  writing  how 
to  bowl ;  practice  must  be  your  best  tutor 
which  must  advise  you  the  risings  fallings  and 
all  the  several    advantages*  that  are   to    be  had 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  what  the  author  means  by  advantages 
and  "  open  grounds  of  advantage"  See  use  of  it  in  Shakespeare, 
p.    197. 
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in  divers  greens  and  bowling  alleys  ;  all  that  I 
shall  say,  have  a  care  you  are  not  in  the  first 
place  rooked  out  of  your  money,  and  in  the 
next  place  you  go  not  to  these  places  of 
pleasure  unseasonably,  that  is,  when  your  more 
weighty  business  &  concerns  require  your  being 
at  home  or  somewhere  else." 

"The  Character  of  Bowling  Alleys  and 
Bowling  Greens. 

"  The  bowling  green  or  bowling  alley  is  a 
place  where  three  things  are  thrown  away.  The 
best  sport  in  it  is  a  sight  of  the  gamesters,  and 
the  looker-on  enjoys  it  more  than  him  that 
plays.  It  is  the  school  of  wrangling,  nay,  worse 
than  the  schools,  for  men  will  cavil  here  for  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  make  a  dispute  when  a  straw 
might  end  the  controversie.  Never  did  mimmick 
screw  his  body  into  half  the  forms  these  men 
do  theirs,  and  it  is  an  article  of  their  creed 
that  the  bending  back  of  the  body  or  screwing 
in  of  their  shoulders  is  sufficient  to  hinder  the 
over  speed  of  the  bowl  and  that  the  running 
after  it  adds  to  its  speed.  Though  they  are 
skilful  in  ground,  I  know  not  what  ground  they 
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have  for  loud  lying,  crying  sometimes  the  bowl 
is  gone  a  mile,  a  mile,  &c,  when  it  comes  short 
of  the  jack  by  six  yards,  and  on  the  contrary 
crying  short,  when  he  hath  over-bowled  as  far. 
How  senseless  these  men  appear  whe'n  they  are 
speaking  sense  to  their  bowls,  putting  confidence 
in  their  entreaties  for  a  good  cast.  'Tis  the 
best  discoverer  of  humours  especially  in  the 
losers,  where  you  may  observe  fine  variety  of 
impatience,  whilst  some  fret,  rail,  swear,  and 
cavel  at  everything,  others  rejoice  and  laugh, 
as  if  that  was  the  sole  design  of  their  creation. 

"  To  give  you  the  moral  of  it,  it  is  the  emblem 
of  the  world  or  the  world's  ambition,  where  most 
are  short,  over,  wide,  at  wrong  bias,  and  some 
few  justly  in  to  the  Mistress*  Fortune !  And 
here  it  is  as  in  the  court,  where  the  honest  are 
most  spighted    and  all  bowls  aim  at  the  other." 

Stow,  the  London  Historian  (1525 — 1605,  and 
from  early  life  seems  to  have  given  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  national  antiquities),  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  laments  in  1598  that  "by  the 
closing  in  for  building  purposes  of  the  common 
ground  our  archers  for  want  of  room  to  shoot 
abroad,  '  creepe '  into  bowling  alleys  and  ordinary 

*  The  jack  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Mistress."    (See  p.  109,) 
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dicing-houses  nearer  home,  where  they  have 
room  enough  to  hazard  their  money  at  unlawful 
games,  and  there  I  leave  them  to  take  their 
pleasure."  (Timbs,  in  his  Curiosities  of  London, 
says  the  bowling  alleys  to  which  Stow  states 
the  archers  were  driven,  were  by  no  means  a 
novelty  in  England,  although  from  this  period 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  game.) 

Stow  continues,  "  the  gardens  of  Northumber- 
land House,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  were,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  converted  into  bowl- 
ing alleys,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  estate 
into  dicing-houses  common  to  all-comers  for 
their  money,  there  to  bowl  and  hazard  ;*  but 
now,  of  late,  so  many  bowling  alleys  and  other 
houses  for  unlawful  gaming  have  been  raised  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  that  this, 
their  ancient  and  only  patron  of  misrule,  is  left 
and  forsaken  of  her  gamesters."  And  he  des- 
cribes Goswell  Street  as  "  replenished  with  small 
tenements,  cottages,  allayes,  gardens,  banquetting 
houses,  and  bowling  places."  In  the  following 
century  the  bowling  greens  of  London  were  the 
admiration  of  all  foreigners.     The  celebrated  and 

*  Timbs  says  this  was  probably  one  of  the  first  of  those  evil 
places  of  resort. 
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grave  John  Locke,  writing  in  1679,  says  that 
"the  sports  of  England  which  perhaps  a  curious 
stranger  would  be  glad  to  see  are  horse-racing, 
hawking,  hunting,  and  bowling.  At  Marebone 
and  Putney,  he  may  see  several  persons  of 
quality  bowling  two  or  three  times  a  week  all 
the  summer." 

Stowe  also  says  that  "  among  the  additions 
made  by  Henry  VIII.  at  Whitehall,  were  divers 
fair  tennice  courtes,  bowling  alleys,  and  a  cock- 
pit." The  King  also  made  a  gallery  whence  the 
sports  in  these  places  might  be  viewed.  Fisher's 
plan  of  1680,  shows  a  bowling  green  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  palace  grounds  and 
close  to  the  Thames,  of  an  oblong  shape  and 
in  length  about  five  times  its  width. 

Timbs,  in  his  Curiosities  of  London,  says  that 
"  in  the  last  century  bowls  was  much  played  in 
the  suburbs,  especially  at  Marylebone,  and  its 
bowling  greens  were  frequented  by  the  nobility. 
He  also  mentions  that  Bowling  Street  and  Alley, 
Westminster,  denote  the  site  of  the  green  where 
the  members  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Peter  amused 
themselves  at  bowls,  and  continues,  "  We  have 
also  Bowling  Street  in  Marylebone,  and  Turnmill 
Street ;  Bowling  Green  Lane  in  Clerkenwell  and 
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Southwark  ;  Bowling  Green  Buildings,  Bryanston 
Square,  and  Bowling  Green  Walk  at  Hoxton, 
and  that  among  the  Inns  of  Old  London  was 
the  Rose  of  Normandy,  on  the  east  side  of 
High  Street,  Marylebone,  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  rear  was  a  bowling  green,  en- 
closed with  walls,  set  with  fruit  trees,  and  quickset 
hedges  indented  like  town  walls." 

A  general  view  of  the  pastimes  practised  by 
the  Londoners  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  occurs  in  Strype's  edition 
(1720)  of  Stow's  Survey:  "The  modern  sports 
of  the  citizens  besides  drinking,  are  cock-fighting, 
bowling  upon  greens,  playing  at  tables,  or  back- 
gammon, cards,  dice,  and  billiards The 

lower  classes  divert  themselves  at  football, 
wrestling,  cudgels,  ninepins,  shovelboard,  cricket, 
stowball,  ringing  of  bells,  quoits,  pitching  the 
bar,  bull  and  bear  baitings,  throwing  at  cocks, 
and  what  is  worst  of  all,  lying  at  alehouses."  To 
these,  a  later  author  added,  "  sailing,  rowing, 
swimming  and  fishing  in  the  river  Thames,  horse 
and  foot  races,  leaping,  archery,  bowling  in  allies, 
and  skittles,  tennice,  chess,  and  draughts  .  .  .  ." 
(Strutt). 

Regarding  the  writings  of  Stow,  Taylor,  and 
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Strutt,  as  general  introductions  to  the  history 
of  bowls  and  bowling  in  England,  I  may  well 
begin  the  more  particular  portion  of  it  with  the 
account  of  the  celebrated  bowling  match  proceed- 
ing at  Plymouth  Hoe  when  news  came  that  the 
Spanish  Armada  had  been  sighted  off  the  Cornish 
Coast.  Mr.  Creasy  in  his  "  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World,"  thus  writes  :  "  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th  of  July,  A.D.  1588,  a  group 
of  English  Captains  was  collected  at  the  Bowling 
Green  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  whose  equals 
have  never  before  or  since  been  brought  together 
.  .  ,  .  There  was  Sir  Francis  Drake  .... 
Sir  John  Hawkins  .  ...  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
.  .  .  .  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  .... 
and  we  may  look  on  [another  of  our  English 
sea-kings,  Sir  Walter]  Raleigh,  as  one  of  the 
group.  Many  other  brave  men  and  skilful 
mariners  ....  were  there,  enjoying,  with 
true  sailor-like  merriment,  their  temporary  relaxa- 
tion from  duty.  In  the  harbour  lay  the  English 
Fleet,  with  which  they  had  just  returned  from 
a  cruise  to  Corunna,  in  search  of  information 
respecting  the  real  condition  and  movements  of 
the  hostile  Armada.  Lord  Howard  had  ascer- 
tained   that    our    enemies,    though    tempest-tost, 
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were  still  formidably  strong ;  and  fearing  that 
part  of  their  fleet  might  make  for  England  in 
his  absence,  he  hurried  back  to  the  Devonshire 
coast.  He  resumed  his  station  at  Plymouth,  and 
there  waited  for  certain  tidings  of  the  Spaniard's 
approach.  A  match  at  bowls  was  being  played, 
in  which  Drake  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
fleet  were  engaged*  when  a  small  armed  vessel 
was  seen  running  before  the  wind  into  Plymouth 
harbour,  with  all  sails  set.  Her  commander 
landed  in  haste,  and  eagerly  sought  the  place 
where  the  English  Lord  Admiral  and  his  captains 
were  standing.  His  name  was  Fleming  ;  he  was 
the  master  of  a  Scotch  privateer,  and  he  told  the 
English  officers  that  he  had  that  morning  seen 
the  Spanish  Armada  off  the  Cornish  coast.  At 
this  exciting  information  the  captains  began  to 
hurry  down  to  the  water,  and  there  was  a  shouting 
for  the  ships'  boats,  but  Drake  coolly  checked 
his  comrades  and  insisted  that  the  match  should 
be  played  out.  He  said  there  was  plenty  of  time 
both  to  win  the  game  and  beat  the    Spaniards. 

*  The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  famous  match  was 
celebrated  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  exact  spot  where  it 
took  place,  on  19th  July,  1888,  by  a  military  concert  and  a  game 
between  the  Leeds  and  Torrington  Bowling  Clubs  (in  Elizabethan 
costume)  and  several  thousand  persons  witnessed  it. 
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The  best  and  bravest  match  that  ever  was  scored 
was  resumed  accordingly.  Drake  and  his  friends 
aimed  their  last  bowls  with  the  same  steady 
calculating  coolness  with  which  they  were  about 
to  point  their  guns.  The  winning  cast  was  made, 
and  then  they  went  on  board  and  prepared  for 
action,  with  their  hearts  as  light  and  their  nerves 
as  firm  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  bowling  green." 
The  very  bowls  played  with  by  the  admirals  are 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Torquay  Museum. 

At  Southampton  is  a  fine  old  green  whose 
history  dates  back  to  the  year  1299.  A  silver 
medal  is  played  for  annually,  and  the  winner  is 
ever  afterwards  distinguished  as  "  a  knight  of 
the  green,"  and  when  there,  always  addressed  as 
"Sir  John,"  or  "  Sir  James,"  &c.,  according  to  his 
Christian  name  ;  and  such  medals  for  some  250 
years  back  are  preserved.  There  are  also  extant 
interesting  records  of  a  club  established  in  1729, 
at  Aldermaston,  Berks. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  (even  if  worth  attempt- 
ing) to  arrange  in  strict  chronological  order  the 
many  and  various  facts  I  have  discovered  relating 
to  "  bowls,"  as  many  records  overlap  or  refer  to 
others,  and,  therefore,  rather  than  divide  this 
chapter  into   periods,   I   would  ask  the  reader  to 
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accept  them  as  here  recorded  without  too 
scrupulously  regarding  the  sequence  of  dates.  I 
only  hope  all  may  be  found  interesting. 

Sir  Thomas  Kytson  (d.  1540),  mercer,  and 
owner  of  princely  Hengrave,  in  Suffolk,  resided 
in  Coleman  Street  Ward,  in  his  "  fair  tall  house," 
with  garden  and  bowling  green,  when  in  London, 
and  entertained  the  King's  courtiers  {Chambers' 
Journal).  Coleman  Street  and  the  Old  Jewry 
are  in  this  Ward,  and  situate  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  a  modern  map  shows  a  "  Green 
Court"  running  westward  out  of  the  northern 
end  of  Coleman  Street.  Timbs,  speaking  of 
Cheapside,  says,  "In  133 1  the  south  side  only 
was  built  upon,  and  the  north  side  was  an  open 
field,"  and  a  map  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  No. 
427,  shows  that  in  Elizabeth's  reign  (15  5  8- 1603), 
all  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Strand  was  open 
fields  and  country,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  south 
bank  of  the  river. 

A  capital  article  in  the  Belgravia  Magazine 
(Sept.,  1878),  refers  to  "The  Country  Gentle- 
man's Companion  "  (written  about  1627,  by  Henry 
Peacham,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  William  Howard,  third 
son  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England),  stating 
that  this  recreation,  "howsoever  unlawful  in  the 
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Abuse  thereof,  yet,  exercised  with  moderation, 
is,  even  of  Physicians  themselves,  held  exceeding 
wholesome,  and  hath  been  prescribed  for  a 
Recreation  to  Great  Persons."*  The  writer  says, 
the  jack  superseded  the  use  of  cones  as  objects 
to  bowl  at,  and  that  the  bowls  were  round,  and 
certainly  up  to  1409,  and  most  probably  for  long 
after,  made  of  stone.  (Peacham  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  master  of  a  Free  School  at 
Wymondham,  Norfolk.)  This  notion  of  the 
bowls  being  made  of  stone  seems  founded  on 
the  writings  in  Latin  of  Fitzstephen  (d.  1191), 
who   refers   in    his  "  Survey   of   London,"    to    a 


*  "  To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  Spleen 
Some  recommend  the  bowling  green, 
Some  hilly  walks  ;  all  exercise, 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies  ; 
Laugh  and  be  well." 
The  Spleen,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Green,  a  forgotten  English  poet 
(b.  1696,  d.  1737). 

Mr.   Green,   in  the  charming  picture  he  drew  of  the  country 
retirement  in  which  he  wished  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days,  as 
a  final  and  effectual  cure  for  his  ailment,  writes  : — 
"  And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land  : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim  ; 
Behind,  a  green  like  velvet  neat, 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet." 

See  Chambers'  Journal,  p.  92.     (1858.) 
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summer  pastime  of  the  youths,  "in  jactu  lapidum," 
or,  "  throwing  of  stones."  Whether  well  founded 
or  not  is  now  of  no  consequence,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  idea  of  making  the  bowls  of 
wood,  with  a  bias,  was  suggested  by  the  use  of 
stones  not  exactly  round,  necessitating  allowances 
on  that  account.  Whatever  the  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  biassed  bowls  add  enormously  to  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  game,  and,  indeed,  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  the  use  of  straight 
running  bowls  is  prohibited  at  prize    meetings. 

Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence  contain 
many  allusions  to  this  game.  Being  at  Geneva 
in  1646  he  says,  "  There  is  also  a  bowling  place." 
In  1654  he  mentions  being  at  bowls  on  the 
green  at  Winchelsea,  and  that  he  went  to  Sir 
Edward  Baynton's  at  Spie  Park,  where  he  says, 
"The  humorous  old  knight  had  built  a  house 
of  two  low  rooms  ....  landing  on  a  bowl- 
ing green  in  the  park After  dinner 

they  went  to  bowls,  and  in  the  meantime  our 
coachmen  were  made  so  exceedingly  drunk  that 
in  returning  we  escaped  great  dangers."  About 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  writes,  "  From 
Cambridge  we  went  to  Audley  End,  and  spent 
some  time  in  seeing  that  goodly  palace  built  by 
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Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  once  Lord  Treasurer." 
After  describing  the  fabric,  he  says,  "  It  has  also 
a  bowling  alley."  Here  I  may  remark  that  the 
term  bowling  alley  was  more  usually  used  in 
reference  to  the  covered-in  places  ;  but  not 
seldom  open-air  greens  were  included  by  some 
writers  in  the  use  of  this  term.  Alleys  in  towns 
were  probably  the  resort  of  the  lower  orders, 
whilst  persons  of  quality  who  would  alone  have 
the  opportunity,  played  on  the  greens.  Barlow's 
Dictionary  (1772)  has  "  Alley  in  gardening,  a 
strait  walk,  bounded  on  each  side  with  trees 
or  shrubs." 

"A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide." 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

Milton  has, 

"Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green." 

and, 

"  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side." 

also,  "  Cedared  alleys — " 

Thomas     Wharton     (b.   1722,  d.    1800),  in    his 
Ode  to  Fancy,  writes, 
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"  O  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene, 
To  high-arched  walls  and  alleys  green." 

Michael  Drayton  (d.  1 631)  in  his  Twenty -eighth 
Song  of  the  Polyolbion,  makes  the  River  Trent 
sing, 

"  I  throw  my  crystal  arms  along  the  flow'ry  valleys, 
Which  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  garden  alleys." 

In  1671,  Evelyn  records  that  being  at  the 
Ducal  Palace  in  Norwich,  Lord  Henry  Howard 
"  advised  "  with  him  concerning  the  rebuilding  of 
it,  and  his  lordship's  resolve  "  to  convert  the 
bowling  green  into  stables."  (Kirkpatrick's 
Streets  and  Lanes  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  in  a 
note  referring  to  the  Precinct  of  the  late  Austin 
Fryers,  "now  called  my  Lord's  Gardens,"  says, 
"  So  called  from  Lord  Henry  Howard,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  built  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  King  Street  and  Mountergate  Street, 
and  turned  the  grounds  into  a  bowling  green 
and  garden  about  1670.") 

Evelyn,  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  admitted 
to  the  Royal  and  best  society  of  his  time,  shows 
he  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  bowling  greens, 
and  I  doubt  not  he  played  whenever  he  got 
the  chance.      Returning  from  Margate,  in    1672, 
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he  describes  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
thus :  "  Every  field  lying  as  even  as  a  bowling 
green."  On  May  ist,  1683,  he  records  his  going 
to  Blackheath  to  see  the  new  fair,  and  observes, 
"  This  was  the  first  day,  pretended  for  the  sale 
of  cattle,  but  I  think  in  truth,  to  enrich  the  new 
tavern  at  the  bowling  green ; "  and  on  22nd 
October,  1685,  he  writes,  "  I  accompanied  my 
Lady  Clarendon  to  her  house  at  Swallowfield 
in  Berks,  where  was  a  very  fine  bowling  green." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  dated  3rd 
September,  1659,  Evelyn  describes  his  plan  for 
a  proposed  retreat  for  himself  and  others  of 
like  inclination,  and  their  wives,  including  therein 
a  place  "  kept  curiously,*  and  to  serve  for  bowls," 
and  on  the  14th  of  August,  1657,  he  writes, 
11  We  went  to  Durdans  (now  Lord  Rosebery's 
seat  at  Epsom)  to  a  challenged  match  at  bowls 
for  £10,  which  we  won."  He  also  records, 
when  at  Rye,  in  June,  1652,  whilst  awaiting  his 
wife's  return  from  the  Continent,  "  About  four  in 
the  afternoon,  being  at  bowls  on  the  green." 

In  the  valuable  reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Historical  Documents  (first  appointed 
in  1869)  I  have  found  many  curious  and  interest- 

*   Curious.     Scrupulous,  nice,  &c.  (Halliwell.) 
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ing  references  to  the  game.  The  indexes  to 
these  volumes  are  very  full  and  good,  but  the 
"  specialist "  must  not  expect  to  find  therein 
reference  to  everything  connected  with  his  par- 
ticular "  fad  " — so  not  depending  solely  on  the 
indexes,  I  took  the  trouble  to  wade  through  the 
text,   and  was   well  rewarded   for  my  pains. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort examined  by  the  Commissioners  was  found 
a  description  of  Raglan  Castle,  copied  from  an 
old  manuscript  written  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Castle  by  the  Rebel  Army,  in  the  year 
1646.  We  not  only  find  mention  of  the  Bowling 
Green,  but  particulars  of  its  situation  and  dimen- 
sions. I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  follow- 
ing extracts  : — 

"  It  (the  castle)  is  situated  on  a  hill,  called, 
before  the  building,  Twyn  y  Ciros,  i.e.,  the 
Cherry  Hill ;  and  accounted  when  in  its  splen- 
dour one  of  the  fairest  buildings  in  England. 
Within  the  walls  and  the  green 
adjoining  —  the  Bowling  Green  —  being  12  ft. 
higher  than  the  walk,  on  the  right  hand  was  a 
garden    plot    answerable    in    proportion    to   the 

tower Thence    through    a    fair    gate 

(from  a  large  court  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall), 
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under  a  large  square  tower,  artificially  arched 
with  carved  stone  works  over  a  bridge  40  ft. 
long  with  two  arches,  is  the  way  to  the  Bowling 
Green,  260  ft.  long  and  yy  ft.  broad,  much  liked 
by  his  late  Majesty  for  its  situation." 

The  MSS.  at  Rydall  Hall,  Westmoreland, 
comprise  "  Extracts  from  a  book  of  accounts 
kept  by  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,"  containing  this 
item : — "  1660,  Mar.  20.  Lost  at  bowles,  att 
Salkeld  Yates,  £00  00  06."*  In  so  northerly 
a  region  the  spring  must  have  been  unusually 
early  to  permit  of  play  at  the  date  given. 

With  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Corporation 
of  Wisbech  is  a  curious  letter,  dated  about  1581, 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  representing  that  one 
George  Haysyll  had  not  only  disobeyed  an  order 
of  the  Star  Chamber  for  restitution  of  extorted 
money,  "but  hath  lyved  as  lasciviously  this 
somer  as  ever  he  did  any  time  before,  prac- 
tysinge  vnlawfull  games,  as   bowlinge,  ryffiynge, 


*  The  Princess  Mary  (daughter  of  Henry  VIII.)  seems  to 
have  frequently  played  at  bowls,  for  there  is  the  following  entry 
in  her  Privy  Purse  expenses  : — "  Itm,  payed  for  a  brekefast  lost 
at  Boiling  by  my  Lady  Maryes  Grace  Xs."  King  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  played  also,  as  the  entry  in  the  Treasurer's  books, 
under  date  of  nth  May,  1496,  shows: — "To  the  King,  to 
play  at  the  bilis  [bowls]  at  Drummonde." 
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and  suche  lyke  of  his  owne  authoryty,  without 
lycence  of  any  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  next 
adjoininge." 

A  manuscript  of  the  House  of  Lords  states 
that  on  the  20th  August,  1642  (during  the  Civil 
War),  Upnor  Castle  was  taken  by  surprise, 
"  whilst  the  soldiers  were  at  bowls."  There  is 
also  a  petition  dated  26th  August,  1643,  of  one 
Daniel  Breton  to  the  following  effect : — Petitioner 
took  a  house  of  the  Countess  of  Manchester, 
called  the  "  Three  Kings,"  in  Fleet  Street  *  with 
a  "  bowling  bare  "f  thereto  belonging,  part 
whereof  is  claimed  by  Sir  Robert  Rich,  who 
refused  to  sell  it  to  petitioner,  but  has  since 
sold  it  to  Paul  Williams,  a  broker,  who  intends 

*  The  MSS.  of  the  Bishop  ot  Ely,  examined  by  the  Com- 
missioners (twelfth  report),  comprise  a  bundle  of  accounts  of 
the  collector  of  the  Bishop's  rents  in  Holborn  and  Fleet  Street, 
dealing  with  a  few  years  of  Richard  II. 's  reign,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  Commissioners  say, 
"Most  of  the  houses  and  shops  in  Holborn  and  Fleet  Street 
had  gardens  attached  to  them." 

f  This  word  "bare"  is  very  new  to  me.  I  first  met  with  it 
in  the  London  Encyclopedia  (1826),  which  states,  "This  game 
is  practised  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and  bowling  greens, 
or  in  close  bowling  alleys."  My  folio  edition  of  Bailey's 
Dictionary  (1736)  gives,  "A  Bare,  a  place  free  from  grass, 
made  even  and  smooth  to  bowl  in,  especially  in  the  winter." 
Later  editions  give  "A  Bare,  a  place  made  smooth  to  bowl 
in;  a  bowling  alley  without  grass." 
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to  erect  a  new  edifice  upon  it  contrary  to  law, 
and  greatly  to  petitioner's  prejudice — prays  for 
relief.  One  affidavit  annexed,  states  that 
Williams,  in  contempt  of  their  lordships'  order, 
continues  to  dig  up  his  bowling  green,  and  has 
commenced  the  foundations  of  his  new  building. 
Another  affidavit  says,  that  Williams  having 
absented  himself,  his  wife  has  encouraged  the 
workmen  to  go  on  building  upon  the  "bowling 
bare." 

Among  the  MSS.  of  P.  B.  D.  Coke,  Esq., 
of  Owston,  co.  York,  and  Gwysaney,  co.  Flint, 
the  Commissioners  found  a  petition  of  the 
parishioners  and  inhabitauntes  of  the  several 
parishes  of  Nerquis  and  Treythin  to  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  complaining  that  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  or  irregularity  in  performing  the  ser- 
vices at  the  parish  churches,  the  parishioners 
were  tempted  to  pass  their  time  on  Sundays  in 
"godless  diversions."  "The  youthes  and  yonger 
sort  of  people  do  commonly  haunt  the  hare  with 
greyhoundes  and  houndes  vpon  the  Sundayes  in 
the  morninge,  or  doe  vse  to  play  at  the  foot 
boole,  and  boole,  tennis,  and  bowles  within  the 
severall  churchyards  of  both  parish  churches  in 
regard  they  stay  soe  long  for  service     .... 
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and   that   th'elder   sorte   doe    commonly    fall    to 
drinking  or  some  vnlawfull  games,"  &c. 

At  Campsall  Hall,  co.  York,  was  found  a  copy 
of  old  verses  upon  Hornby  Green,  beginning  : — 

"  Quaint  joys,  brave  boys,  Harry  bring  out  your  bowls, 
But  first  the  bottle  to  refresh  dull  sowls." 

At  Condover  Hall,  Shropshire,  are  preserved 
certain  "Orderes,"  dated  August,  1601,  of  Lord 
Berkeley,  "set  doune  by  my  lady,"  in  the 
"Yeoman's  Book,"  to  be  observed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  household.  The  following 
form  part : — "  Further,  when  I  do  walke  in  the 
parke  then  I  do  licence  the  gentlemen  either  to 
walk,  bowle,  shoote,  or  use  any  other  pastime. 
And  at  any  time  when  I  am  in  the  great  garden 
my  self  I  do  .  .  .  .  licence  the  gentleman 
usher  and  the  rest  of  my  gentlemen  to  com  into 
the  garden,  and  there  either  to  bowle  or  remayne 
there  as  longe  time  or  as  shorte  as  they  will." 
His  lordship  further  directs  that  none  of  the 
gentlemen  "shall  use  grete  play  neither  at  dice, 
tables,  nor  cardes  ....  but  in  stede  of 
this,  games  to  exercise  yourselves  in  all  manner 
of  activity,  as  bowlinge,  and  chiefly  exercise  of 
your  long  bowe  where  in  I  take  grete  delighte." 
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The  MSS.  of  the  family  of  Gawdy,  formerly 
of  Norfolk,  comprised  a  letter  of  25th  April, 
1598,  from  Edmund  Moundeford  to  his  cousin, 
Sir  Bassingbourne  Gawdy  (High  Sheriff  of 
Norfolk),  of  West  Harling,  stating  that  John 
Browne,  licensed  by  Gawdy  to  keep  an  Ale- 
house at  Tottington,  suffers  unlawful  games. 
George  Fytt,  of  the  same  place,  "  whom  I  have 
suppressed,  still  sells  ale,  and  suffers  bowls, 
cards,  tables,  dice,  and  such  like  unlawful  games, 
besides  encouraging  very  lewd  company."  There 
is  also  a  letter,  dated  1st  June,  1636,  from  Sir 
Edmond  Moundeford,  of  Feltwell,  to  Framling- 
ham  Gawdy,  of  West  Harling  Hall,  suggesting 
a  meeting  at  Bury,  at  "  the  bowling,"  where 
"  my  brother  Hevingham  "*  will  attend  Gawdy. 
Sir  H.  Bedinfield  desires  Sir  John  Holland  to 
be  notified.  In  a  previous  letter  of  21st  June, 
1634,  Sir  Edmond  writes,  "  Every  Thursday 
there  is  very  good  company  at  Moundeford, 
but  a  very  bad  bowling  green."  Another  letter 
is  from  Anthony  Mingay,  of  Norwich,  to  Fram- 
lingham   Gawdy,  accompanying,   apparently,  the 

*  This  was  Sir  Arthur  Hevingham,  of  Ketteringham,  knighted 
in  1 61 7,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  (brother)  Justice  of  the 
Peace.     He  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  1581  and  1602, 
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present  of  a  vessel  of  sack,  which  Mingay  says 
would  have  been  larger  if  he  had  not  met  with 
so  hard  a  rub  at  Buckenham  Bowling  Green. 
This  evidently  refers  to  "high  play." 

The  MSS.  of  Earl  Cowper,  at  Melbourne  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  contain  "  Notes  of  2nd  Audience  at 
Whitehall,  23  May,  1625."  Under  the  heading, 
"  Servants  to  King  Charles,"  is  the  following : — 
"  Robert  Tallbois  to  be  readmitted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  Richmond  Bowling  Green,  and  all  other 
Bowling  Grounds  of  your  Majesty's  other  houses." 
Lucky,  Bob ! 

One  of  the  "  instructions  to  constables  and 
overseers,"  dated  23rd  May,  1603,  found  amongst 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  MSS.,  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
is  this  : — 

"  Lastly,  not  to  suffer  the  Sabbath  Day  to  be 
profaned  with  bear  baiting,  piping,  dancing, 
bowling,  and  other  unlawful  games  and  exercises, 
according  to  the  King's  proclamation." 

At  Welbeck  Abbey,  among  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  MSS.,  is  preserved  a  letter,  dated 
5th  May,  1656,  from  Lord  H.  Cavendish,  to  his 
brother  Viscount  Mansfield,  in  which  he  writes, 
"  My  father  Pierrepoint  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
cousins  present  their  service  to  you.     I  told  him 
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how  desirous  you  were  to  bowl  with  him  at 
Lord  Clare's."  At  Welbeck  there  is  also  a 
very  interesting  manuscript  volume  of  notes, 
made  of  his  journeys  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  by  Thomas  Baskerville,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  and  good 
capacity  for  enjoying  himself.  He  mentions 
many  bowling  greens  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  one  at  Bedford,  within 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  "  where  we  found  very 
good  company,  and  drank  excellent  bottled  ale 
and  wine."  At  Cambridge  the  people  told  him 
its  beauty  consisted  most  in  the  situation  of 
the  colleges  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  of  which 
there  were  five  that  had  fair  bridges  over  to 
delicate  walks,  bowling  greens,  and  gardens,  on 
the  other  side,  viz.,  St.  John's  College,  Trinity 
College,  Trinity  Hall,  Clare  Hall,  and  King's 
College.  At  Saffron  Walden,  he  writes,  "One 
Mr.  Norton,  a  very  respectful  gentleman,  being 
their  parson,  with  whom  we  fell  acquainted  at 
a  very  good  bowling  green  without  the  town." 
At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  he  says,  "We  lay  at 
the  'Bull/  Mr.  Payne  now  master  of  it,  near 
unto  which  is  a  fine  bowling  green."  At  Great 
Yarmouth,    he    mentions,    "  A    place    to    bowl    is 
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on  the  greens  of  the  shore "  ;  and  at  Norwich, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  bowling  green  near  the 
river.  Of  Watton  (Norfolk)  he  writes,  "  Watton 
is  a  small  town,  lately  burnt,  but  now  rebuilt, 
in  which  there  is  little  remarkable  save  a  fine 
new  bowling  green  at  the  '  George.' "  Of  Rom- 
ford, he  says,  "Adjoining  to  the  churchyard  they 
have  a  fair  bowling  green,  frequented  by  the 
gentry  hereabout."  At  Warwick  Castle,  he 
records,  "  That  within  the  gate  ....  is  a 
fair  court,  and  within  that,  encompassed  with 
a  pale,  a  dainty  bowling  green,  set  about  with 
laurels,  firs,  and  other  curious  trees."  At 
Gloucester  Prison,  or  Gaol,  "  Here  is  within  this 
gaol  a  fair  bowling  green,  and  hither  the  towns- 
men come  to  divert  themselves."  (Baskerville 
grimly  says,  "  If  I  were  forced  to  go  to  prison, 
and  make  my  choice,  I  would  come  hither.") 
Further  on  he  writes,  "  Within  half  a  mile  of 
Faringdon  they  have  lately  made  a  delicate 
bowling  green,  where,  in  the  summer  time,  the 
gentry  of  these  parts  meet  to  divert  themselves 
in  this  pleasant  air."  At  Barnsley,  near  Ciren- 
cester, he  says,  "  Mr.  Fage  and  his  Wife  will 
give  you  excellent  entertainment.  They  also 
have    for    divertisement    a    very    good    bowling 
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green,  much  frequented  by  the  gentry  here- 
abouts." And  at  Pontefract,  he  mentions  a 
bowling  green  in  the  castle  grounds,  "where 
you  may  have  for  your  money  good  wine, 
March  beer,  and  fruits." 

At  Welbeck  is  also  preserved  a  letter,  dated 
Whitley,  24th  April,  1686,  from  Robert  Harley 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford)  to  his  father,  Sir 
Edward  Harley,  saying,  "  I  have  sent  by  the 
opportunity  of  the  waggon,  with  my  wife's  things, 
a  very  large  rolling  stone  for  the  bowling  green, 
ready  fitted  except  a  frame."* 

Pepys,  in  his  diary,  says,  that  on  the  1st  May, 
1 66 1,  he  and  others,  with  their  wives,  played  at 
"  bowles,"  and  that  on  the  26th  July,  1662,  he 
went  to  Whitehall  Garden  and  the  bowling  alley 
where  lords  and  ladies  were  then  at  "  bowles  in 
brave  condition  ;"  and  under  date  14th  February, 
1668-9,  records  that  Sir  W.  Coventry,  com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  and  in  his  time  holding 
high    positions,    told    him    that    after    business 

*  On  the  Halesworth  (Suffolk)  bowling  green  there  is  now  in 
use  a  large  stone  roller,  respecting  which  I  was  told  that  a 
player,  possessed  of  great  physical  strength,  undertook  for 
a  wager  to  lift  and  carry  it  across  the  green,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  but  thereby  so  injured  himself  internally  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards, 
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in  the  summer  time  he  went  to"bowles."  On 
another  occasion  he  and  some  friends  got  "  up 
early  and  bated  at  Petersfield,  in  the  room  in 
which  the  King  lay  in  lately  at  his  being  there. 
Here  very  merry,  and  played  with  our  wives  at 
<  bowles.'  " 

Walter  Thornbury,  in  his  Old  and  New 
London  (1881),  says,  "  Bowling  Greens  were  once 
numerous  in  Bowling  Green  Lane,  Clerkenwell)." 
11  In  1675,"  says  Mr.  Pinks  (the  Stow  of  Clerken- 
well), "  there  were  two  at  the  north-east  corner. 
The  bowling  alleys  were  both  open  and  covered, 
and  were  laid  with  turf  or  gravel.  The  bowls 
were  flat  or  round,  and  the  simple  object  was 
to  lay  your  bowl  so  many  times  nearest  the 
jack  or  mark.  The  pleasant  game  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  and  furnished  his 
quick  fancy  with  innumerable  metaphors." 

Dobney's  (D'Aubigny)  Gardens,  Clerkenwell, 
were  pleasant  tea-gardens  with  bowling  green 
which  occupied  the  ground  on  which  a  row  of 
houses  is  now  erected,  called  Dobney's  Place, 
near  the  bottom  of  Penton  Street  and  almost 
opposite  to  the  Belvidere  Tavern  and  Tea 
Gardens  {Mirror,  1839). 

In   16 17   (James   I.)   the  Groom  Porter's  Office 
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issued  licenses  for  thirty-one  bowling  alleys — 
all  to  be  closed  on  Sundays.  From  an  article 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  I  gather  that  the  groom- 
porter  was  formerly  in  the  Lord  Steward's  depart- 
ment, and  was  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  his  business 
was  to  see  to  the  furnishing  of  the  King's  lodg- 
ing, as  also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c,  and  to 
decide  disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowlings 
Sec.  It  would  seem  also  he  was  allowed  to 
keep  an  open  gambling  table  at  Christmas. 
James  I.  also  granted  licenses  to  certain 
gaming  houses  in  London  and  Westminster 
which  were  said  to  be  "for  the  honest  and 
reasonable  recreation  of  good  and  civil  people, 
who,  for  their  quality  and  ability,  may  lawfully 
use  the  games  of  bowling,  tennis,  dice,  cards, 
tables,  nine-holes,  or  any  other  game  to  be 
hereafter  invented."  At  Welbeck  Abbey  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  a  warrant,  dated,  January  29th, 
1677-8,  from  Charles  II.  to  the  Attorney-General, 
as  to  the  grant  to  one  Thomas  Neal  of  the 
office  of  groom-porter  of  the  "  house  and  houses 
of  our  heirs  and  successors,  within  our  realm  of 
England  and  elsewhere,"  and  also  the  oversight 
and  care  of  all  common  billiard  tables,   bowling 
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alleys,  tennis  courts,  &c,  and  the  power  of 
licensing  them.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  was 
directed  to  swear  Thomas  in. 

Timbs  says,  that  "  in  the  town,  bowling  alleys 
were  abolished  in  the  last  century  {Stow  says 
he  believed  they  were  totally  abolished  before 
he  knew  London),  and  gave  rise  to  long  bowling, 
or  bowling  in  a  narrow  enclosure  at  nine  pins 
upon  a  square  frame.  They  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  American  bowling  alley,  sometimes  in  the 
cellar  of  the  tavern." 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Hyde  going  to  a  house  called 
Piccadilly,  which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertain- 
ment and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel  walk 
and  shade,  and  an  upper  and  lower  bowling 
green  (Timbs  says  there  was  a  double  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  the  lower  bowling  alley), 
whither  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
best  quality  resorted  for  exercise  and  recreation. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  house 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  George  Garrard  (Master 
of  the  Charter  House  in  1637),  in  his  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  dated  June,  1635,  in  which 
he  says,  that  "since  Spring  Gardens  was  put 
down,    we    have,    by    a    servant    of     the     Lord 
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Chamberlain,  a  new  Spring  Garden*  erected  in 
the  fields  behind  the  Mewse,  where  is  built  a 
fair  house  and  two  bowling  greens,  made  to 
entertain  gamesters  and  bowlers,  at  an  excessive 
rate,  for  I  believe  it  hath  cost  him  above  £4,000, 
a  dear  undertaking  for  a  gentleman  barber" 
(Rev.  W.  Nightingale's  London  and  Middlesex). 
According  to  Knight  the  tract  of  ground  desig- 
nated Piccadilly  here  referred  to,  is  the  site  of 
Panton  Square  at  the  end  of  Arundel  Street  on 
the  north  side  of  Coventry  Street. f  The  original 
Spring  Gardens  between  Charing  Cross  and  St. 
James'  Park  had  its  ordinary  and  bowling  green 
kept  by  a  servant  of  Charles  L,  and  was  appur- 
tenant to  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  and  situate 
on  the  north-western  verge  of  St.  James'  Park, 
and  so  named  from  its  water  spring  or  fountain, 
set  playing  and  sprinkling  the  spectator  by  his 
unwittingly  treading  upon  its  hidden  machinery. 
Spring  Garden,  by  a  patent  which  is  extant,   in 

*  This  new  Spring  Garden  (called  Shaver's  Hall)  was  opened 
by  a  gentleman-barber,  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's. 

f  Colonel  Panton's  petition  of  May  24th,  1 761,  to  the  Privy 
Council,  refers  to  these  greens  as  "  the  two  bowling  greens 
fronting  the  Hay  market."  The  name  "  Piccadilly  "  is  generally 
agreed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ruffs  called  "piccadils,"  or 
"  piccadilloes,"  worn  by  the  gallants  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I. 
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1630,  was  made  a  bowling  green  by  command 
of  Charles  I.,  who  appointed  one  Simon  Osbalde- 
ston  "  keeper  of  the  King's  Garden,  called  the 
Spring  Garden,  and  of  the  bowling  green  there." 
An  idea  of  the  aspect  of  this  garden  at  that 
time  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Garrard  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1634.  "The 
Bowling  Green  in  the  Spring  Gardens  was  put 
down  one  day  by  the  King's  command,  but  by 
the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  it  was  reprieved 
for  this  year  ;  but  hereafter  it  shall  be  no  com- 
mon bowling  place.  There  was  kept  an  ordinary 
of  six  shillings  a  meal  (where  the  King's  proclama- 
tion allows  but  two  elsewhere),  continual  bibbing 
and  drinking  of  wine  under  all  trees  ;  two  or 
three  quarrels  every  week.  It  was  grown  scan- 
dalous and  insufferable  ;  besides,  my  Lord  Digby 
being  reprehended  for  striking  in  the  King's 
Garden,*  he  said  he  took  it  for  a  common  bowling 
place  where  all  paid  money  for  their  coming  in." 


*  "The  King's  Court,  or  House,  where  the  King  resideth,  is 
accounted  a  place  so  sacred,  that  if  any  man  presume  to  strike 
another  within  the  Palace  where  the  King's  Royal  Person  resideth, 
and  by  such  a  stroke  only  draw  blood,  his  right  hand  shall  be 
stricken  off,  and  he  be  committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and 
fined."  Death  and  loss  of  goods  was  anciently  the  punishment. 
(Chamberlayne's  Angliae  Notitia.) 
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There  is  now  a  Green  Street  leading  into 
Leicester  Square,  near  the  site  of  the  Piccadilly 
and"Meuse"  above-mentioned,  as  shown  on  old 
maps.  Garrard,  referring  to  his  sorrow  for 
Northumberland's  dangerous  illness,  mentions 
that  for  seven  weeks  he  never  bowled — "in  all 
that  time   I   never  bowled." 

Ashton's  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  describes  this  as  the  game  par  excellence, 
which  combined  out-of-door  sport  with  the  mini- 
mum of  fatigue,  suitable  alike  to  the  mercurial 
young  and  the  steady  middle-aged  ;  that  it  was 
inexpensive,  and  essentially  a  sober  cit's  amuse- 
ment, and  he  humorously  hits  off  the  language 
and  "  antics "  of  the  players,  and  says,  "A  great 
nuisance  in  these  public  bowling  greens  were  the 
people  who  betted  on  the  player's  skill,"  and 
that  bowling  greens  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
that  reign,  especially  (judging  by  the  advertise- 
ments) after  1706,  starting  up  in  all  the  suburbs, 
Putney,  Hoxton,  Maribone,  Hampstead,*  Stoke 
Newington,  Ham  Lane,  &c.  I  find  mention  also 
of  Cherry   Gardens   Bowling    Green,  Rotherhithe 

*  In  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  an  estate  given  to 
trustees  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Hampstead  is 
described  as  having  on  it  in  the  year  17 19  "a  tavern,  raffling 
shops,  a  bowling  green,  and  the  spring  of  mineral  waters." 
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(36  Mirror).  (A  newspaper  of  1684  contains 
the  following  quaintly-worded  advertisement : — 
"  The  Bowling  Green  in  Southwark  Park  is  to 
be  let  to  build  upon.  Inquire  there,  and  you 
may  know  farther.") 

Knight,  treating  of  Regent's  Park,  says,  "  The 
ancient  Manor  House  .  .  .  had  a  bowling 
green,  which  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  was  frequented  by  persons  of  rank,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  disrepute  {it  was  closed  in 
1777,  according  to  Timbs).  The  amusements  of 
the  place  are  alluded  to  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who,  in  the  line,  'Some  dukes  at 
Marybone  bowl  time  away,'  points  at  John 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  con- 
stant in  his  visits,  and  gave  here  the  annual 
feast  to  his  boon  companions."  Thornbury  says 
that  the  Marylebone  Bowling  Greens,  which  pre- 
ceded the  gardens,  were  at  first  the  resort  of 
noblemen,  but  eventually  highwaymen  began  to 
frequent  them.*  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (edition 
1633)^  mentions  his  having  found  orchis  growing 

*  The  place  is  made  by  Gay  the  scene  of  Macheath's  debauches. 
In  1777-8  the  Marybone  Gardens  were  shut  up,  and  the  site  let  to 
builders.  The  ground  is  now  occupied  by  Beaumont  Street,  part 
of  Devonshire  Street,   and  part  of  Devonshire  Place.     {Mirror, 

1834O 

f  John  Gerard,   or  Gerarde,  was  a  famous  herbalist  of  Queen 
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in  the  field  by  Islington,  near  London,  where 
there  was  a  bowling  green,  under  a  few  old 
shrubby  oaks.  The  Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries 
says  the  spot  here  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been 
the  present  Winchester  Place,  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  place  referred  to  in  a  case 
mentioned  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
December,  1633,  where  indecency  was  charged 
in  interring  a  poor  parishioner  in  a  bank  by  a 
ditch-side  near  the  bowling  place  in  Islington 
Fields.  {Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  December, 
1864.) 

The  Tatlery  under  date  of  3rd  January,  1709, 
has  the  following  : — "  White's  Chocolate  House, 
January  2nd.  I  came  here  to-day  .  .  .  . 
and  saw  hung  up  the  escutcheon  of  Sir  Hanni- 
bal, a  gentleman  who  used  to  frequent  this  place. 
....  The  coat  of  the  deceased  is  three 
bowls  and  a  Jack  in  a  green  field,  the  crest,  a  dice 
box,  with  the  King  of  Clubs  and  Pam*  for 
supporters." 

Mr.  William  Wimble,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Roger 


Elizabeth's  time,  and  died  about    1607.     He  lived  in   Holborn, 
where  he  had  a  large  botanic  garden. 

*  Pam,  the  knave  of  clubs,  apparently  a  trump  card  at  loo. 
[Imp.  Dictionary.) 
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de  Coverley,  says,  "  I  observed  with  some  concern, 
the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the  bowling  green, 
that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it." 

Count  Grammont,*  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  shows 
bowls  to  have  been  a  fashionable  amusement  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  though  in  France  on  the  contrary,  he  says, 
it  was  the  pastime  of  mechanics  and  servants. 
"  The  game,"  he  continues,  "  requires  both  art  and 
address.  It  is  only  in  use  during  the  fair  and 
dry  part  of  the  season,  and  the  places  where  it  is 
practised  are  charming,  delicious  walks,  called 
bowling,  greens,  which  are  little  square  grass  plots, 
where  the  turf  is  almost  as  smooth  and  level  as 
the  cloth  of  a  billiard  table.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  over,  all  the  company  assemble 
there ;  they  play  deep,  and  spectators  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  bets  they  please."  At 
Tunbridge  Wells,  he  says,  "  The  company  are 
accommodated  with  lodgings  in  little,  clean,  and 
convenient  habitations,  that  lie  straggling  and 
separated   from   each  other,  a  mile  and  a  half  all 

*  Count  Grammont  was  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  a  great  wit, 
and  spent  much  time  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  His  memoirs 
are  scarce  now,  but  present  a  lively,  though  in  some  respects  a 
disgusting  picture,  of  the  Court  and  the  manners  of  the  times. 
He  died  in  1707. 
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around  the  wells,  where   the    company   meet   in 

the  morning As  soon  as  the  evening 

comes  every  one  quits  his  little  palace  to  assemble 
on  the  bowling  green,  where,  in  the  open  air, 
those  who  choose  dance  upon  a  turf  more  soft 
and  smooth  than  the  finest  carpet  in  the  world." 
King  Charles  I.,  of  all  our  monarchs,  was  the 
greater  lover  of  this  game,  being  devoted  to  it 
in  time  of  his  power  and  solaced  by  it  in  adver- 
sity. At  Barking  Hall,  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard 
Shute,  Turkey  merchant  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  a  green  said  to  have  been  the  prettiest 
and  most  commodious  that  had  ever  been  seen, 
and  to  it  the  king  frequently  resorted  with  his 
attendants,  playing  with  Mr.  Shute.  They  gener- 
ally played  high  and  punctually  paid  the  losings. 
On  one  occasion,  having  lost  £1,000,  the  King 
was  asked  to  play  some  rubbers  more  as  perhaps 
luck  might  turn,  but  (laying  his  hand  gently  on 
Shute's  shoulder)  he  replied,  "No,  Shute,  thou 
hast  won  the  day,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
thee  ;  but  I  must  remember  I  have  a  wife  and 
children."  While  at  Holmby,  not  far  from  North- 
ampton, "a  place  he  had  taken  much  delight  in," 
and  to  which  he  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
Parliamentary    Committee,   after   the    Scots    had 
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decided  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Parliament,  he 
often  went  over  to  Lord  Vaux's  at  Harrowden, 
and  to  Earl  Spencer's  at  Althorpe,  both  seats 
possessing  unrivalled  bowling  greens.  Clarendon 
gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  seizure 
of  Charles  by  Cornet  Joyce,  in  his  bedroom.  If 
so,  the  suggestion  that  the  King  was  then  playing 
at  bowls  is  groundless. 

A  rustic  inn  at  Collins'  End,  in  the  Oxfordshire 
Hills,  has  for  its  sign  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  King  endeavoured  to 
forget  his  sorrows  for  a  while  in  a  game  at  bowls 
on  the  bowling  green,  at  this  inn,  and  in  allusion 
to  this,  the  following  lines  are  (or  were)  written 
beneath  the  sign-board  : 

"  Stop,  traveller,  stop !  in  yonder  peaceful  glade 
His  favourite  game  the  royal  martyr  played ; 
Here,  stripped  of  honours,  children,  freedom,  rank, 
Drank  from  the  bowl,  and  bowl'd  for  what  he  drank  ; 
Sought  in  a  cheerful  glass  his  cares  to  drown, 
And  changed  his  guinea  ere  he  lost  his  crown." 

During  the  King's  confinement  at  Carisbrook 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  before  his  trial  (he  was 
unexpectedly  detained  there  as  a  prisoner  from 
November,  1647,  to  September  in  the  following 
year),  the  governor,  for  his  solace  and  recreation 
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converted  the  barbican*  into  a  "bowling  green 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  " — (clever  old  governor  to 
get  it  tip  so  quickly) — and  built  at  one  side  a  pretty 
summer-house  (Aiken).  In  September,  1650,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Charles  L,  died  at  the  Castle  from  illness  caused 
by  getting  wet  through  in  a  shower  which  over- 
took her  and  her  brother  while  playing  at  bowls 
on  this  very  green.  She  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
very  amiable  disposition,  and  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1856,  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to 
her  memory,  on  the  re-building  of  the  church  at 
Newport. 

John  Aubrey,  an  eminent  English  antiquary 
(b.  1625-6,  d.  about  1700),  in  his  account  of  Wilt- 
shire, written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  speaking 
of  the  Whitsun  Ales  in  that  county,  says,  "  The 
young  people  were  there  too,  and  had  dancing, 
bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  and  other  amusements, 
the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by,  and  looking  on. 
All  things  were  civil  and  without  scandal." 

*  This  word  "barbican"  has  given  me  some  trouble.  The 
best  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  I  consulted  never  hinted  that 
it  was  anything  but  a  watch  tower,  or  building  of  that  kind  near 
the  entrance  to  a  castle,  and  I  was  left  to  learn  from  an  old  num- 
ber of  the  Mirror,  that  as  to  some  castles  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  was  considered  part  of  the  barbican. 
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Bowling  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Whitsun 
sports  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  by  Mr.  Robert  Dover,  an 
attorney,  and  which  were  continued  for  some  250 
years,  but  then  abolished,  owing  to  a  mob  of 
navvies  having  converted  the  meeting  into  a  most 
riotous  and  dangerous  assemblage.  The  spot  in 
question  is  said  to  have  been  a  level  piece  of  grass 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  "  Dover's  Hill," 
with  short,  velvet-like  turf,  about  one  mile  due 
west  of  Campden,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  over  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  and  the  broad 
plains  of  Warwickshire.  {Notes  and  Queries,  Jan. 
1866.) 

A  garden  was  formerly  an  extension  of  the 
splendour  of  the  residence  into  a  certain  limited 
portion  of  the  domain — -was  in  fact,  often  used 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  apartments  within 
doors  ;  and  afforded  opportunities  for  the  society, 
after  the  early  dinners  of  our  ancestors,  to  enjoy 
the  evening  in  the  cool  fragrance  of  walks  and 
bowers.  Sometimes  the  hospitality  of  Old 
England  made  a  different  use  of  these  retreats, 
and  tenanted  the  pleasure  ground  with  parties 
of  jolly  guests,  who  retired  from  the  dining- 
parlour   to   finish    the    bottle,   al  fresco,   on    the 
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bowling  green  and  its  vicinity,  We  have  heard, 
for  example,  that,  in  a  former  generation,  this 
used  to  be  the  rule  at  Trentham,  where  a  large 
party  of  country  gentlemen  used  to  assemble 
once  a  week,  on  a  public  day  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  At  a  certain  hour  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  bowling  green,  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  inclinations,  they  played 
at  bowls,  caroused,  lounged,  or  smoked,  as  their 
inclinations  determined,  and  thus  released  their 
noble  landlord  from  all  further  efforts  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment."  (Quarterly 
Review.) 

I  possess  A  New  and  Complete  Survey  of  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster^  &c,  published 
in  1742,  containing  a  map  of  London  and 
Westminster,  which  shows  at  the  north-east  end 
of  Bedford  Row,  a  considerable  plot,  marked 
"  Bowling  Green,"  with  some  building  upon  it 
(doubtless  for  the  accommodation  of  the  players, 
storing  of  bowls,  &c),  and  to  the  north  of  it  a 
site  marked  "Cock  Pit."  Close  by,  on  the  west 
of  these,  a  street  is  shown  marked  "  Green  S." 
Comparing  that  map  with  a  modern  one,  I 
find  the  present  name  of  the  original  Green 
S  (treet)  to  be  Great  James  Street,  the  neighbouring 
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street  to  the  west  being  indicated  as  "Green 
Street."  In  "A  Map  of  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark,  with  ye  New  Buildings  to  ye 
year  1764,"  comprised  in  the  Rev.  George 
Reeve's  New  History  of  London,  1764,  both 
"  cockpit "  and  "  bowling  green "  are  omitted, 
and  the  green  portion  is  pretty  well  covered 
with  buildings.  I  see  no  other  bowling  green 
delineated,  but  the  book  contains  numerous 
references  to  bowling  greens,  from  which,  and 
from  other  authorities  I  shall  name,  the  quality 
of  those  who  used  them,  and  the  position 
greens  then  held,  may  be  fairly  judged  of. 

Cockpits  and  bowling  greens  seem  to  have 
been  near  neighbours  in  London,  and  the 
word  Welshmain  having  been  in  common  use 
at  both,  tends  to  show  that  patrons  of  cock- 
fighting  also  frequented  the  greens.  The  fol- 
lowing advertisement  in  the  Daily  Courant  of 
1703,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  on  the 
subject.  "  At  the  New  Cockpit  at  the  Bowling 
Green  behind  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  this  day,  being 
the  8th  of  March,  does  begin  a  great  match  of 
cock-fighting,  and  will  continue  the  whole  week, 
between  the  Gentlemen  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Berkshire  of  the   one   part,  and    the    Gentlemen 
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of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex  of  the  other. 
They  are  resolv'd  to  begin  exactly  at  half  an 
hour  after  three  a  clock  because  they  will  fight 
all  by  daylight." 

The  Survey  mentions  "  Three  Bowls  Court," 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 
Referring  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Under- 
shaft,*  it  says,  "There  is  a  lane  which  leadeth 
down  to  Northumberland  Place,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Catherine  Coleman.  There  was  formerly 
a  house,  which  belonged  to  Henry  Percy  (Earl 
of  Northumberland)  in  the  33rd  of  Henry  VI. 
(1455),  but  being  left  by  the  earls,  the  gardens 
thereof  were  turned  into  bowling  alleys  and 
dicing-houses,  but  is  now  all  built  upon."  It 
informs  us  that  Henry  VIII.,  after  building  St. 
James'  Palace,  erected  contiguous  to  the  gate 
opposite  the  Banqueting  Hall,  "places  to  bowl 
in  ; "  and  that  many  of  the  citizens  took  delight 
in  sailing,  &c,  in  the  Thames,  and  bowling  in 
the  adjacent  bowling  greens ;  also  that  the 
magnificent    palace     of     Somerset     House    was 


*  The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Leadenhall  Street,  was  called  St. 
Andrew,  Under  shaft,  from  the  fact  that  a  May  pole,  or  shaft,  set 
up  there  towered  considerably  above  it.  It  was  higher  than  the 
steeple  (91  ft.).     A  May  pole  in  the  Strand  was  134  ft.  high. 
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occasionally  used  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  as 
its  pleasant  walks  and  "  beautiful  bowling 
green "  were,  for  the  diversion  of  the  citizens. 
(This  was  the  old  Somerset  House  pulled  down 
in  1775.)  Mention  is  also  made  amongst  the 
things  then  "  remarkable "  of  "  divers  beautiful 
bowling  greens"  in  St.  James',  Clerkenwell,  two 
in  St.  Luke's  "for  the  diversion  of  the  citizens," 
and  two  "spacious"  ones  in  St.  Mary  La 
Bonne. 

In  1743,  St.  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  used  to 
continue  for  upwards  of  a  week,  was  limited  to 
three  days,  on  which  the  proprietors  of  booths, 
who  usually  made  a  collection  for  the  prisoners 
in  the  Marshalsea,  declared  they  could  no 
longer  afford  it.  This  so  incensed  the  prisoners, 
that  they  pulled  up  the  pavement,  and  threw 
stones  over  the  wall  on  the  bowling  green 
adjoining  the  prison,  by  which  a  child  was 
killed  and  several  persons  wounded. 

In  Moll's  Complete  System  of  Geography  (17 '44), 
are  rather  quaintly  written  descriptions  of  the 
counties  and  towns  of  the  British  Isles,  which 
include  the  following  interesting  references  to 
bowls  and  bowling  greens.     The  writer  describes 
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Wilton  House,  in  Wiltshire  (the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery),  as  "  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  is  the  admiration 
almost  of  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  The  Loggio, 
or  Banqueting-house,  in  the  Bowling  Green  has 
an  Ionick  Arcade,  with  Pilasters  beautifully 
rusticated  and  enriched  with  Niches  and  Statues, 
besides  a  Row  of  antique  Bustoes  atop." 
Describing  Epsom*  he  says,  "that  on  the 
neighbouring  Downs  were  frequent  horse  races  ; 
but  the  Wells  and  Bowling  Greens  had  not 
been  frequented  so  much  as  formerly  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry."  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  he 
writes,  "  In  the  afternoon  the  Bowlers  divert 
themselves  on  the  Greens."  In  his  description 
of  Kent,  Moll  refers  to  a  remarkable  robbery 
by  one  Nicks,  in  the  year  1676,  at  Gad's  Hill, 
near  Gravesend,  and  his  escape.  The  robbery 
took  place  about  four  in  the  morning,  but 
Nicks  made  for  Gravesend,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  York  that  he  reached  it  the  same 
day,  "and  upon  the  Lord  Mayor's  Oath  at  his 
trial    for    this    robbery,  that    he    saw    him    on    a 

*  "  On  the  downs  near  the  village,  are  annually  horse  races  ; 
but  the  inns  and  bowling  greens  are  not  so  much  frequented  as 
formerly."  This  extract  from  the  London  Encyclopedia  (1827), 
looks  very  like  a  copy  from  Moll. 
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bowling  green  there  by  eight  in  that  evening, 
the  jury  thinking  it  impossible  he  could  be  in 
two  such  distant  places  betwixt  sun  and  sun, 
acquitted  him."* 

In  his  description  of  Bedford,  he  says,  "The 
site  of  the  Castle  is  now  a  Bowling  Green  that 
stands  high  and  pleasant,  and  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  England."  Of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  he  records,  that  the  inhabitants 
had  a  good  green,  the  only  one  in  those  parts, 
to  bowl  on  in  the  summer.  At  Hampton 
Court,  he  says,  "a  grand  Terrace  Walk  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  river  from  the  Palace  to 
the  Bowling   Green ;   in   each   corner  there   is    a 

*  Full  particulars  of  this  famous  ride  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
XVII.  of  the  Mirror  (1831),  p.  431,  and  under  the  heading, 
"Turpin's  Ride  to  York,"  see  Notes  and  Queries,  27th  October, 
i860,  p.  338,  evidently  a  reference  to  the  same  ride.  This  feat 
of  horsemanship  had,  however,  been  performed  many  years 
previously,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  Anglorum 
Gesta,  or,  a  brief  History  of  England;  by  George  Meriton,  gent., 
A.D.  1675  : — "In  1603,  one  John  Lepton,  Esq.,  of  Repwick,  in 
the  County  of  York,  undertook  to  ride  five  several  times  betwixt 
London  and  York  in  six  days,  to  be  taken  in  one  week,  between 
Monday  morning  and  Saturday  night.  He  began  his  journey 
Monday  morning,  May  20th,  and  finished  his  journey  on  Friday 
night,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  men."  York  is  about  190 
miles  from  London.  Supposing  Nicks  to  have  crossed  the  Thames 
at  Gravesend,  the  distance  would  not  be  much  greater.  Of 
Lepton's  ride  a  minute  account  is  given  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Mirror,  p.  181. 
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large    pavilion."       There    were    also    tl  bowlyng 
allys "    near    the    "  knngs     playes."      Describing 
Bridgnorth,    in    Shropshire,    he    writes,     "  Some 
part  of  the   demolished    Castle  which   stood    on 
the  south  side  of  the   hill  (on  which   the    town 
stands),  where  'tis   very  steep,  is  converted   into 
one  of  the  finest  Bowling  Greens    in  the   King- 
dom    for    its    prospect."      "The    offices    in     the 
outer  court  [of  Ludlow  Castle]  are  falling  down, 
and  great   part   of  it  is   turned   into   a   bowling 
green."      And  at    Ipswich,  referring  to  the  ruins 
of    Christ     Church,    one    of    the    old     religious 
houses,    he    says     it    was    "made    a    mansion- 
house,    which    was     lately    the    seat     of     Lord 
Viscount      Hereford,      and      now     Mr.     Claude 
Fonnereaux's,    and    its    park    and    green    are    a 
great    addition    to   the    pleasantness   of   Ipswich 
for   bowling,  &c,"   and   he   records   a   saying   of 
Charles    II.    that    this   was    a    town    where   the 
asses  wore   boots,   in   allusion    to    the   fact   that 
Mr.    Fonnereaux's    bowling    green    used    to    be 
rolled  by  asses    in    boots    that  their  hoofs  might 
make  no  impression  on  the  green. 

At  Edinburgh,  Moll  mentions,  "  In  1702  a 
Maiden  Hospital  .  .  .  close  to  the  college, 
where  are  a  pretty  garden  and  bowling  green  ; " 
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and  at  the  Earl  of  Marr's  seat  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, "there  is  a  spacious  garden,  with 
a  fine  terras  and  bowling  green,  adorned  with 
the  largest  evergreens."  I  can  find  no  further 
reference  to  bowls  or  bowling  greens  in  the 
account  of  Scotland,  nor  any  reference  whatever 
in  the  descriptions  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  article  in  Belgravia  before  referred  to, 
says,  that  while  bowling  greens  in  the  south  of 
England  began  to  be  deserted  about  the  end 
of  last  century,  in  the  northern  counties  and  in 
Scotland,  the  game  has  continued  to  be  held 
in  high  favour.  And  that  in  Scotland,  nearly 
every  town  has  at  least  one  green,  and  that  the 
game  has  long  been  a  favourite  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  and  the  city  has  long  provided  public 
greens  for  the  use  of  those  not  able  to  pay  club 
subscriptions. 

Macaulay,  in  his  history,  referring  to  the 
intolerant  zeal  of  the  Puritans  and  their  attacks 
upon  most  kinds  of  amusement,  says,  "  They 
regarded  rope-dancing,  puppet  shows,  bowls,  and 
horse-racing  with  no  friendly  eye";  and  in 
describing  the  state  of  England  in  1685,  and 
the  position  held  by  the  clergy,  says,  "  A  large 
proportion  of  those  divines  who  had  no  benefices, 
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or  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  afford  a 
comfortable  revenue,  lived  in  the  houses  of  lay- 
men ....  A  young  Levite — such  was  the 
phrase  then  in  use — might  be  had  for  his  board, 
a  small  garret,  and  £10  a  year,  and  might  not  only 
perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might  not 
only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of  listeners, 
might  not  only  be  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls, 
and  in  rainy  weather  for  shove-board,  but  might 
also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener  or  a  groom," 
besides  other  duties,  such  as  nailing  up  fruit-trees, 
currying  horses,  and  carrying  messages  or  parcels. 
Further  on,  he  says,  Norwich  "  had  also  a  Court 
in  miniature.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an 
old  palace*  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be 
the  largest  town  house  in  the  kingdom  out  of 
London.    In  this  mansion,  to  which  were  annexed 

*  Mackerell,  in  his  manuscript  history  of  Norwich,  says, 
"The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  palace  that  was  a  beautiful 
and  noble  structure  when  it  was  in  its  glory,  and  reputed 
to  have  been  the  largest  house  in  England  out  of  London.  It 
was  adorned  with  curious  granaries  of  terras  and  a  large  and 
spacious  bowling  alley  ( igo  ft.  long  and  31  wide)  of  the  same, 
at  first  covered  over  from  the  weather,  but  laid  open  in  the 
year  1672  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  built  here  a 
palace  anew,  but  not  living  to  see  it  finished,  it  remained 
so  until  the  year  171 1,  when  the  late  Duke  gave  orders  to 
have  it  pulled  down,  which  was  done  that  year  accordingly." 
{Norfolk    Archceology,    Vol.    III.,   p.    289.) 
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a  tennis  court,  a  bowling  green,  and  a  wilderness* 
stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Wensum,  the 
noble  family  of  Howard  frequently  resided,  and 
kept  a  state  resembling  that  of  petty  sovereigns." 
{See  reference  of  Evelyn,  /.  122.)  Describing 
Buxton,  he  writes,  "  On  fine  evenings  .... 
there  were  morris  dances  on  the  elastic  turf  of 
the  bowling  green." 

The  Book  of  the  Garden  (1853),  by  M'Intosh, 
gives  a  plan  of  a  garden  with  a  circular  bowling 
green  in  the  centre,  and  says,  "  In  this  figure 
we  have  introduced  a  bowling  green,  a  very  old 
component  part  of  the  gardenesque  style.  It 
enters  not  into  the  Italian  or  other  strictly 
geometrical  garden,  and  appears,  so  far  as  history 
informs  us,  to  be  only  of  modern  use  in  Britain — 
somewhat,  however,  older  than  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  gardenesque  style  ....  To 
landscape  gardening  it  adds  nothing,  only  a 
circular,  square,  or  oblong  piece  of  lawn,  rendered 
as  level  as  possible,  and  sunk  somewhat  under 
the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  grounds,  so 
as  to  present  a  small  bank  of  turf  to  stop  the 

*  In  gardening,  a  kind  of  grove  of  large  trees,  in  a 
spacious  garden,  in  which  the  walks  are  commonly  made 
either  to  intersect  each  other  in  angles,  or  have  the  appear- 
ance of  meanders  or  labyrinths.     (Lon.  Ency.) 
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progress  of  a  strong  bowl ;  otherwise,  as  dryness 
and  nicety  of  level  are  two  essentials,  we  would 
have  thought  an  elevated  position  would  have 
answered  as  well.  With  bowling  greens  we 
quarrel  not ;  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape  ;  with  their  use  we  quarrel 

not They  afford  exercise  to  those 

who  may  require  it,  and  of  a  much  more 
humanising  and  less  demoralising  character  than 
those  which  are  considered  the  more  refined 
amusements,  viz.,  steeple-chases,  fox-hunting,  and 
battue  shooting." 

Palmer,  in  his  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth^ 
says  that  a  portion  of  the  ground  lying  between 
the  Quay  Mill  and  Lime  Kiln  Walk,  originally 
open  quay,  was  set  apart  in  1678  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
and  that  a  portion  was  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century  used  as  a  green  for  the  then  favourite 
and  fashionable  amusement  of  bowls.  (This 
green  still  exists,  but  is  not  much  played  on.) 
A  foot-note  states,  "Dean  Davies,  writing  in 
1689,  says,  after  dinner  Mr.  Crow  came  and 
sat  with  me,  and  with  him  to  the  green  to  see 
Mr.  Milbourn  play  bowls " — Milbourn  being  at 
that   time   minister   of    the    parish,   and    Davies 
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lecturer.  The  note  gives  further  interesting 
information  showing  that  bowls  continued  to  be 
a  fashionable  amusement  among  the  clergy  to  a 
very  late  period,  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
Bishops  Atterbury  of  Rochester  (171 3)  and 
Egerton  of  Durham  (1781)  being  eager  and  dis- 
tinguished players,  dissenting  ministers  also  being 
frequenters  of  the  green.  The  eighteenth  century 
clergy  very  generally  mixed  with  all  classes  of 
their  parishioners,  entering  into  their  troubles 
and  amusements,  and  it  was  only  the  few  who 
brought  discredit  on  the  cloth  by  excesses  and 
neglect  of  their  clerical  duties,  and  we  may  fairly 
include  Milbourn  and  Davies  among  the  good 
clergymen  of  the  period. 

Dr.  Watts  (b.  1674,  d.  1748),  of  hymnal 
celebrity,  in  his  treatise  on  Logic,  over  and  over 
again  illustrates  his  propositions  by  references  to 
bowls  and  bowling  greens — showing  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  both.  I  find  it  recorded  of  him 
that  he  spent  his  time  in  reading  "  instead  of 
joining  the  other  boys  at  play,"  but  I  think  he 
might  have  joined  "the  other  boys"  without 
detriment  to  his  reading  or  hymns. 

In  a  recent  interesting  article  in  the  Field 
newspaper,    the     writer     says,    "  The     Duke     of 
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Chandos   laid   down  a  fine   green    at   Stanmore. 
.     .     .     .     By  degrees  many  of  the  old  bowling 
greens   have   vanished.     Some    have    been    built 
over,  in  order  to  afford   greater  accommodation 
to  the  inns  to  which  they  were  attached  ;   and 
some  have  been  turned  into  the  more  productive 
kitchen  garden ;  but  from  one  reason  or  another 
these  greens  are  not  found  so  often  as  they  used 
to   be,   while   the   introduction   of  lawn    mowers 
has  effectually  done  away  with  the  industry  of 
lawn   mowing  by  hand,  for  it  was  no  ordinary 
wielder  of  the  scythe  who  was  regarded  as  good 
enough  to  mow  a  first-class  bowling  green.     Fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  a  man  who  had  established  a 
reputation   for  this  kind  of  work  was  always  in 
demand,  and  in   many  cases  he  could  command 
his  own  price To-day  we  find  com- 
paratively few  bowling  greens  within  easy  reach 
of  London.     We  know  not  whether  that  behind 
the  Roebuck,  at  Turnham  Green,  is  done  away 
with ;    then   there   was   a    famous    green    at    the 
Greyhound,    Dulwich,    and    there    were    two    at 
Brixton,   in   the   neighbourhood    of    the   Lough- 
borough   Road.      We   may   perhaps   regret   that 
the   game   of  bowls   has   to   some   extent  fallen 
into  desuetude,  for  when  scientifically  played,  it 
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is  certainly  not  without  its  attractions.  Like 
golf  it  affords  gentle  exercise,  for  the  players 
are  constantly  changing  ends,  while  in  the 
manipulation  of  a  substantial  bowl  of  lignum 
vitcB  a  certain  amount  of  strength  is  required, 
and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  see  the  delicacy 
with  which  experts  will  place  their  bowl,  utilising 
the  bias  to  go  round  other  bowls  which  might  be 
in  the  way."  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  of 
recent  years  bowling  has  experienced  a  very 
considerable  revival  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  the  rules  of  several  clubs  show  me 
that  the  art  is  by  no  means  neglected.  From 
the  health-giving  point  of  view,  it  would  be  well 
if  suitable  sites  were  secured,  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  permanently  set  apart  as  bowling  greens. 

In  Great  Yarmouth  we  had  some  twenty  years 
ago  a  splendid  bowling  green,  forming  part  of  the 
Vauxhall  Gardens.  The  destructive  hand  of  the 
builder,  however,  fell  heavily  upon  it,  and  took 
away  one  half.  Bowling  lingered  a  few  years  on 
the  other  half,  but  I  believe  it  has  ceased  there 
many  years.  This  green  was  originally  well  laid 
and  the  turf  excellent.  There  was  not  in  my 
time  any  regular  "  club  "  attached,  though  a  good 
many   skilful   players   frequented   it,  from  whom 
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the  proprietor  received  small  annual  subscriptions 
altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses 
which  keeping  a  green  in  order  necessarily  entails 
unless   the    players    spend    unduly    in    "  drinks," 
which    is    far    from     being    the    case    with    the 
generality  of  players  in  the  present  day.     Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  proprietor  turned  it  to  building  purposes. 
In  or  about  the  year  1875,  the  "  old  hands,"  bereft 
of  the  use  of  this  green,  "  clubbed  "  together  and 
took    a    lease    for    twenty-one    years    from    the 
Children's  Hospital  Trustees  of  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  part  of  which  they  laid  down  as  a  bowl- 
ing  green,   and   the   rest   they   converted  into  a 
flower   garden,   croquet    grounds,   &c,    spending 
upwards   of  £400   in    doing   so,    and    building   a 
saloon    greenhouse   and   other   buildings.     For  a 
few  years  bowling  throve  there,  but  the  proprietors 
in  time  disagreed,  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
place  was  sold  by  auction  for  the  residue  of  the 
lease  for  £ioo\  and  shortly  after  bowling  ceased 
there    also.      We    have   some    half-dozen    greens 
now  in  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston  and  Southtown 
adjoining,    which    I    hope    may   for    many   years 
remain    devoted    to    their    present    use.     In    the 
hands  of  a  numerous  proprietary,  bowling  greens 
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seem  not  to  thrive,  and  only  a  few  weeks  since 
I  noticed  in  a  mercantile  paper  that  a  "  Bowling 
and  Tennis  Co.,  Limited,"  was  ordered  to  be 
wound  up.  The  reader  may  perhaps  have 
observed  that  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  I 
have  traced  bowling  into  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
churchyard !  The  king,  the  peer,  archbishops, 
bishops,  monks,  and  priests,  the  country  gentle- 
man, the  citizen,  and  peasant,  in  fact,  "  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,"  are  shown  to  have 
delighted  in  it.  And  if  ever  any  pastime  was 
entitled  to  be  styled  "  Royal,"  is  it  not  this 
ancient  game? 

In  the  front  of  Buxton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  was 
"a  pleasant  warm  bowling  green  planted  about 
with  large  sycamore  trees,"  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  green  was  a  grove  of  trees  sheltering 
the  bowling  green,  hall,  &c.  {Guide  to  Buxton). 

The  Picture  of  London  for  1813,  describing 
Richmond,  says,  "  The  Castle  is  an  excellent 
tavern,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
bowling  green,  which  extends  to  the  water  side." 

At  Newark  (Nottinghamshire)  the  London 
Encyclopcedia  (1826)  says,  "  In  the  court  before 
these   ruins    [of    the    Castle]    is    a   fine  bowling 
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green."  And  now  in  Abbey sy  Castles  and  Ancient 
Halls  of  England  and  Wales,  I  read  that  "  part 
of  the  inner  area  of  the  Castle  is  used  as  a 
bowling  green,  and  the  remaining  portion  has 
been  converted  into  a  large  and  commodious 
cattle-market."  The  same  work  also  mentions 
the  bowling  green  at  the  famous  Haddon  Hall, 
near  Buxton,  and  of  Wentworth  House,  near 
Wakefield,  the  favourite  residence  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  a  strong  supporter  of  Charles 
I.,  it  says,  "  All  the  agremens  of  a  first-rate 
country  house  were  there,  down  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  bowling  green,  and 
all  of  them  were  complete  of  their  kind." 

Our  illustration  of  the  Bungay  Green  (Suffolk) 
shows  at  the  left-hand  side  the  two  old  round 
towers  of  the  Castle  peeping  through  the  trees 
and  the  green  itself  is  laid  out  on  part  of  the 
Castle  grounds,  and  under  part  of  it  is  some  old 
apartment  which  was  comprised  within  this  large 
and  doubtless,  at  one  time,  strong  fortification. 
Many  will  remember  the  following  lines  referring 
to  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  its  proprietor  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whose  summons  he 
refused  to  obey  : — 
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"  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  River  of  Waveney, 
I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney 
And  all  his  bravery." 

How  many  instances  we  find  of  bowling  greens 
within  precincts  of  the  old  castles. 

On  Sunday,  21st  October,  1638,  a  terrible 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  occurred  at 
Wydecombe,  in  Devonshire,  during  which  the 
church  and  steeple  were  struck,  and  numbers  of 
large  stones  were  thrown  a  great  distance,  one  of 
the  results  being  that  "  a  bowling  alley  near  unto 
the  churchyard  was  turned  up  into  pits  and  heaps, 
in  manner  almost  as  if  it  had  been  plowed." 
Another  account  says,  "  On  the  other  side  of  the 
church  there  is  a  bowling  green,  torn  up  and 
spoiled  with  stones  as  before.  Amongst  others 
there  fell  therein  one  great  broad  stone,  like  a 
table,  and  in  the  fall  was  broken  all  to  pieces, 
they  being  struck  edge-ways  into  the  ground." 
The  effects  were  very  curious  within  the  church, 
and  several  of  the  congregation  were  killed. 
{Harleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  286). 

There  is  a  public-house  known  as  the  Bowl-in- 
Hand  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Hands 
occur  as  signs  in  many  such  combinations. 
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The  game  is  still  actively  kept  up  in  France, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Lyons  district,  for 
twelve  hundred  players  participated  in  a  recent 
contest,  and  £216  was  distributed  amongst  the 
winners.     {People,  May,  1896.) 

I  have  a  photogravure  of  monks  playing  at 
the  Capuchin  Convent  at  Rome,  but  the  attitude 
of  one  suggests  that  in  the  act  of  bowling  the 
players  maintain  an  almost  erect  position,  and 
do  not  stoop  in  our  manner.  They  all  seem 
deeply  interested.  Each  player  apparently  has 
two  bowls,  and  a  jack  is  the  mark. 

I  have  also  a  quaint  old  engraving,  evidently 
from  a  picture  by  Teniers  the  elder,  who  died  in 
1649,  representing  rustics  at  play  in  rear  of  an 
inn,  and  having  a  cone  or  pin  as  a  mark.  I 
lately  was  shown  a  painting,  evidently  by  the 
same  artist,  on  the  same  subject,  but  there  the 
dress  of  the  players  shows  them  to  be  courtly 
persons,  and  they  also  use  a  similar  cone  or  pin, 
and  ladies  and  children  are  having  refreshment 
at  a  table  near.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  at 
that  time  the  Dutch  were  not  acquainted  with 
jacks. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  beautiful 
picture    by    Rubens    in     our     National    Gallery 
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(Room  XIL,  No.  951).  Here  again  a  cone  is 
the  object  played  at,  and  not  a  jack.  This 
picture  is  considered  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
artist. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CURIOUS     AND     HUMOROUS     RECORDS, 
EXTRACTS,   &C. 

"  My  Lord  Brookes  used  to  be  much  resorted 
to  by  the  preciser  sort,  who  had  made  good  a 
powerful  hand  over  him  ;  yet  they  would  allow 
him  Christian  libertie  for  his  recreations ;  but 
being  at  bowles  one  day,  in  much  company, 
and  following  his  caste  with  much  eagernesse, 
he  cried,  '  Rubbe,  rubbe,  rubbe,  rubbe,  rubbe !  ' 
His  chaplain  (a  very  strict  mann)  runns  presently 
to  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  diverse,  '  O 
good  my  Lord,  leave  that  to  God — you  must 
leave  that  to  God '  sayes  he "  (L Estrange 
Collection  known  as  the  i  A  necdotes  and  Tradi- 
tions '   (Cam.  Soc). 

Ashton  gives  the  following  quotation  from 
the  play  Hicklety  Picklety : — "  I  wonder  how 
so    many   fat    gentlemen    can    endure    the  green 
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all  day,  tho'  'tis  pleasant  enough  to  look  out  of 
the  window  and  observe  'em.  To  see  a  Tun  o' 
Grease,  with  a  broad  fiery  face  and  a  little 
black  cap,  waddle  after  a  bowl,  rub,  rub,  rub, 
rub,  rub,  and  lose  more  fat  in  getting  a  shilling 
than  would  yield  him  a  crown  at  the  chandlers. 
.  .  .  The  best  sport  in  it  is  a  sight  of  the 
gamesters,  and  the  looker-on  enjoys  it  more 
than  him  that  plays.  It  is  the  School  of 
Wrangling,  nay,  worse  than  the  schools,  for 
men  will  cavil  here  for  a  hair's  bredth,  and 
make  a  dispute,  where  a  straw  might  end  the 
controversie.  No  antick  screws  his  body  into 
such  strange  postures ;  and  you  would  think 
'em  mad  to  hear  'em  make  supplication  to 
their  bowls,  and  exercise  their  rhetorick  to 
intreat  a  good  cast."*  He  also  quotes  from  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Step  to  the  Bath,f  with 

*  The  author  of  this  play  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Taylor, 
the  water-poet  {see  p.  107).  He  substituted  antick  for  mimmick. 
Antick — a  buffoon  or  merry-andrew ;  one  that  practices  odd 
gesticulations  [Obsolete].     Imp.  Dictionary. 

\  Considerable  pains  were  taken  to  keep  Bath  and  Buxton 
select,  for  it  was  enacted  by  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  that  no  impotent  or 
poor  person  should  pass  to  the  Bath  or  Buxton  without  license 
from  two  Justices,  and  provided  with  relief  both  for  their  journey 
and  abode  there  ;  and  they  were  required  to  return  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  their  licence  in  pain  of  being  punished  as 
rogues.     An  Act  of  1 739  authorises  the  committal  to  the  House 
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a  Character  of  the  Place"  (London  1700),  thus: 
"About  five  in  the  evening  we  went  to  see  a 
great  match  at  Bowling.  There  was  Quality 
and  Rev.  Doctors  of  both  professions,  Topping 
Merchants,  Broken  Bankers,  Noted  Mercers, 
Inns  of  Court  Rakes,  City  Beaus,  Strayed 
Prentices,  and  Dancing  Masters  in  abundance. 
'  Fly,  fly,  fly,  fly/  said  one ;  '  rub,  rub,  rub, 
rub,'    cry'd    another ;    *  Ten    Guineas    to    five    I 

uncover  the  Jack,'  says  a  third.     *  D n  these 

nice  fingers  of  mine/  cry'd  my  Lord,  c  I 
slipt  my  bowl  and  mistook  the  bias.' " 
Another,  swearing  he  knew  the  ground  "to  an 
inch,  and  would  hold  five  pound  his  bowl 
came  in."  Tunbridge  then  ranked  next  to 
Bath  as  a  fashionable  resort,  and  a  play 
{Tunbridge  Walks  or  the  Yeomen  of  Kenty 
published  in   1703),  has  the  following  passage: — 

Loveworth.  "  But  what  are  the  chief  diversions 
here?" 

Reynard.  "  Each  to  his  Inclination — Beans 
Raffle  and  Dance,  Citts  play  at  Nine-Pins, 
Bowls     and     Backgammon,    Rakes    Scoure     the 

of  Correction  for  not  exceeding  12  calendar  months  with  hard 
labour,  &c,  of  loose  idle  and  disorderly  persons  who  should  remain 
wandering  and  begging  about  the  streets  of  Bath. 
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Walks,  Bully  the  Shopkeeper,  and  beat  the 
Fidlers." 

There  were  several  greens  at  Tunbridge,  one 
being  upwards  of  two  acres  in  extent.  I  find 
mention  of  one  at  Rushhall,  another  at  South- 
burgh,  and  a  third  at  Mount  Sion.  A  letter 
dated  25th  July,  1714,  says,  "Their  chiefest 
pastimes  are  these  following  —  Dancing  and 
Bowling  at  Mount  Sion,  where  Fools  lose  their 
money  and    Knaves  win   it." 

An  article  headed  "  Bath  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  a  Century  Ago,"  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
(1883),  says,  "After  dinner  at  the  ordinary, 
many  of  the  gentlemen  played  a  game  at 
bowls  in  the  garden  behind  Pottingers — the 
Sussex  Inn— or  smoked  their  pipes  and  looked 
on."  To  show  that  the  bowls  were  the  same 
as  are  now  played  with,  Ashton  quotes  the 
following  advertisement : — "  Lost  out  of  the 
Bowl  House,  belonging  to  Pemlico  Green,  in 
Hogsdon,  near  Shoreditch,  two  pair  of  Lignum 
Vita  Bowls  and  one  pair  of  reddish  wood." 
Another  advertisement  is  quoted  to  show  that 
it  was  not  an  expensive  recreation — "  The  New 
Green,  over  against  Bunhill  Fields  will  be 
opened  on    Saturday  next,  and   the   Old    Green 
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to  be  bowled  on  for  sixpence,  and  one  penny 
for  taking  up."  (Taking  up  means  the  penny- 
given  by  each  player  to  boys  employed  to  pick 
up  and  clean  the  bowls  and  hand  them  to  the 
players,  a  custom  which  still  survives  in  many 
places.)  Sometimes  there  were  prizes  bowled 
for,  as  "  At  the  Black  Grey  Hound  Dog  at 
Bristow  Causey,  will  be  a  Silver  Tobacco  Box 
bowled  for,  value  30s." 

The  famous  contest  between  Lord  Byron  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  respecting  the 
question  of  Pope's  poetical  genius  and  character, 
brought  out  nothing  better,  in  its  whole  progress, 
than  the  mottoes  respectively  affixed  by  the 
combatants  to  their  lucubrations.  Byron's  attack 
on  his  clerical  contemporary  had  this  bold  line 
on  its  title-page :  "  I  will  play  at  Bowls." 
Bowles,  with  equal  point  and  greater  courtesy, 
replied  with  the  inscription,  "  He  that  plays  at 
Bowls  must  expect   Rubbers." 

The  drawing  representing  the  "  Devil  at 
Bowls"  is  taken  from  the  Emblemes  (or  Silent 
Parables)  of  Francis  Quarles,  published  in  1635. 
A  poem  of  over  forty  lines  accompanies  the 
original,  wherein  the  attitudes,  actions,  and 
speech    of   the    players   of  that   period    are  well 
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hit  off.  The  technical  terms  employed  by 
Quarles,  are  mostly  still  in  use  on  greens, 
having  been  handed  down  through  the  ages 
with  but  slight  variation.  Quarles  compares 
the  bowls  to  sinful  thoughts  suggested  by  "our 
great  adversary,"  who,  adorned  with  tail,  hoofs, 
and  horns,  is  shown  "  giving  the  land,"  or 
other  advice  to  the  players  (personified  as 
Mammon  and  Cupid),  who  are  likened  to 
persons  seeking  wealth  or  success  in  love 
affairs,  and  receiving  from  him  advice  in  the 
methods  of  working  out  their  designs  ;  and  so, 
referring  to  our  daily  life  and  business,  Quarles 
searchingly  inquires  : 

"  Who  breathes  that  bowls  not? 
What  bold  tongue  can  say 
Without  a  blush,  he  hath  not  bowl'd  to-day  ?  " 

The  newspapers  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
contain  many  advertisements  referring  to  bowling 
greens.  The  following  appears  in  the  Daily 
Courant,  of  24  April,  1703,  "On  Monday  will 
be  published  Mirth  and  Wisdom,  in  a  miscellany 
of  different  characters  relating  to  different  persons 
and  persuasions — of  a  Presbyterian  ...  a 
Bowling  Green."     The  Postman  about  the  same 
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time  has,  "  There  is  at  Windsor,  a  large  good 
Bowling  Green  and  Garden,  and  a  House  and 
Stabling  upon  the  place  for  to  be  Let — 
Enquire  at  the  White  Hart  Inn  in  Windsor." 
The  same  paper  in  May,  1703,  contains  the 
following  suggestive  advertisement :  —  "  The 
Bowling-green  on  Black-heath  near  Greenwich 
is  now  very  fine  and  in  good  order,  where  all 
sorts  of  Provision  are  to  be  had  for  Gentlemen, 
their  Attendants,  Horses  and  Coaches,  besides 
a  very  good  Ordinary  every  Saturday " — and 
in  July  is,  "  Taken  by  a  mistake  or  Stol'n  out 
of  the  Bowling-Green  house  at  Black  Heath  on 
Saturday  last  a  Silver  Hiltted  Sword,  with  a 
twisted  Gilt  Handle,  the  Scabbard  a  little 
broke  by  the  Cheap — Whoever  brings  it  to  the 
House  by  the  Bowling  Green,  or  to  the  Black 
Lyon  over  against  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  shall 
have  10s.  reward." 

The  Flying  Post,  or  the  Post-Master,  in  July, 
1703,  has  for  an  advertisement : — "The  School  of 
Recreation  :  Or  a  guide  to  the  most  ingenious 
exercises  of  hunting,  riding,  racing,  fireworks, 
military  discipline,  the  science  of  defence,  hawk- 
ing, fencing,  bowling,  ringing,  singing,  cock- 
fighting,  and  angling.     Pr.  Price  1/6.     Sold  by  H. 
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Rhodes,  at  the  Star,  the   corner  of  Bride   Lane, 
in  Fleet  Street." 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  before  mentioned  in 
writing  of  the  games  at  which  the  prodigal  may- 
squander  his  money,  says, 

"  .     .    .    but  (reader,  never  doubt  ye) 
He's  skilled  in  all  games,  except  looke  about  ye 
Bowles,  shove-groat,  tennis,  no  game  comes  amiss, 
His  purse  a  nurse  for  anybody  is." 

The  following  lines  I  found  in  the  Mirror  of 
November,  1824.  The  writer  evidently  well 
understood  the  game  : — 

"  Inscription  in  the  Bowling  Green  at 
Gravesend. 

"  *  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Alderman  Nynn.  An 
honest  man,  and  an  excellent  bowler.' 

"  '  Cuique  est  sua  fama. 

"  '  Full  forty  long  years  was  the  Alderman  seen 
The  delight  of  each  bowler,  and  king  of  this  green. 
As  long  be  remembered  his  heart,  and  his  name 
Whose  hand  was  unerring,  unrivalled  whose  fame. 
His  bias  was  good,  and  he  always  was  found 
To  go  the  right  way,  and  take  enough  ground. 
The  Jack  to  the  uttermost  verge  he  would  send, 
For  the  Alderman  lov'd  a  full  length  at  each  end. 
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Now  mourn  every  eye  that  has  seen  him  display 
The  arts  of  the  game,  and  the  wiles  of  his  play, 
For  the  great  bowler  Death  at  one  critical  cast 
Has  ended  his  length,  and  close  rubbed  him  at  last. 
"  '  F.  W.  posuit,  1776.'  " 

"  The  Squyer  of  Low  Degree,"  one  of  the  earlier 
English  metrical  romances,  conjectured  to  be  a 
production  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  refers  to  bowl  playing.  The  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  having  fallen  into 
melancholy  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  lover, 
the  '  squyer,'  her  father  endeavours  to  console 
her.  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  diversions 
he  proposes : — 

•'  An  hundredth  knightes  truly  told 
Shall  play  with  bowles  in  alayes  cold 
Your  disease  to  drive  away." 

From  10th  to  15th  January,  1608,  the  ice  on 
the  Thames  became  firm,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  went  boldly  upon  it ;  some  shot  at 
prickes,  others  bowled  and  danced.  (Howe's 
Continuation  of  Stow.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STATUTORY   ENACTMENTS,   RESTRICTIONS,  ETC. 

INNOCENT  and  moderate  playing  at  cards,  dice, 
bowling,  &c,  was  not  prohibited  at  common  law 
where  there  was  no  cheating ;  but  gaming  or 
games  unlawful,  such  as  playing  at  cards,  dice, 
tables,  &c.,  has  been  anciently  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  pernicious  consequence  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  there  have  been  many  royal 
proclamations  and  acts  of  parliament  for  restrain- 
ing of  gaming.  King  Edward  III.  enjoined  the 
exercise  of  shooting,  and  of  artillery  to  take  place 
and  in  the  room  of  casting  the  bar,  the  hand  and 
footballs,  cock-fighting,  and  other  vain  diversions 
which  he  expressly  forbid.  The  first  statute 
which  prohibited  any  sort  of  games  and  diversions 
was  12  Richard  II.  c.  6,  but  it  applied  only  to 
servants,  labourers,  and  artificers,  and  the  games 
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prohibited  were  tennis,  or  football,  quoits,  dice, 
casting  of  stone  kails,  and  such  other  importune 
games.  Then  followed  17  Edward  IV.,  c.  3 
(1475),  "that  no  person  shall  use  any  of  the 
games  called  klosse,  half-bowle,  kayles,  hand  in 
hand  or  queckbord  upon  pain  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  X/z." 

By  a  statute  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Henry  VII.  it  was  enacted  that  no  'prentice 
should  play  at  tenys,  clash,  dice,  cards,  bowles, 
or  such  like  unlawful  games  (except  during  the 
Christmas  hollydayes,  and  then  only  within  their 
masters'  houses)  ;  also  any  householder  allowing 
any  of  the  above  games  in  his  house  (at 
Christmas  excepted)  should  be  fined  6s.  Sd.  for 
every  offence. 

An  Act,  3  Henry  VIII.  (15 n),  cap  3,  according 
to  a  head  note,  required  that  all  sorts  of  men 
under  the  age  of  forty  years  should  have  bows 
and  arrows,  and  use  shooting  ;  certain  persons 
excepted,  &c.  Unlawful  games  were  not  to  be 
used,  bowls  being  particularly  mentioned.  And 
Holingshed  (about  1580),  in  his  History  of 
England,  tells  us  that  in  1526,  "  In  the  month  of 
Maie,  was  a  proclamation  made  against  all 
unlawful  games,   according  to  the   statute   made 
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in  this  behalfe,*  and  commissions  awarded  to 
every  shire  for  the  execution  of  the  same;  so 
that  in  all  places  tables,  dice,  cards,  and  bouls 
were  taken  and  burnt.  Wherefore  the  people 
murmured  against  the  cardinall  [Wolsey],  saieing ; 
that  he  grudged  at  every  man's  plesure,  saving  his 
owne.  But  this  proclamation  small  time  indured 
— For  when  young  men  were  forbidden  bouls  and 
such  other  games,  some  fell  to  drinking,  some  to 
feretting  of  other  men's  conies,  some  to  stealing 
of  deere  in  parks  and  other  unthriftinesse." 

This  Act  of  15 1 1  was  repealed  in  the  33rd 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  by  an  Act  (cap.  9)  passed 
for  "  maintaining  Artillery  and  the  debarring  of 
unlawful  games."  The  preamble  shows  that  the 
Bill  was  promoted  by  the  "  Bowyers,  Fletchers, 
Stringers,  and  Arrowhead-makers,"  who  found 
their  trade  falling  off  by  reason  of  the  people 
resorting  to  games  and  plays.  The  first  half  of 
the  Act  therefore,  as  we  might  expect,  comprised 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  archery  and  of 

*  In  the  Borough  of  Wenlock  is  preserved  a  proclamation 
(proclaimed  there  18th  January,  1528-9),  made  by  the  King  and 
Council,  apparently  following  the  terms  of  this  statute,  and  adding 
that  persons  keeping  hostelries,  inns,  or  ale-houses,  shall  suffer 
persons  authorised  by  the  King  to  take  and  burn  "  the  said  tables, 
dyce,  cardes,  bowles,  closshes,  pynnes,  balles,  and  all  other 
thynges  pertayning  unto  the  said  unlawfull  games." 
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butts  in  every  parish,  and  then  imposed  penalties 
on  persons  keeping  any  "  Common  house,  alley, 
or  place  of  bowling  .  .  .  half-bowl  tennis/'  &c, 
as  well  as  on  the  players.  Then  artificers,  handi- 
craftsmen, husbandmen,  apprentices,  labourers, 
servants  in  husbandry,  journeymen,  or  servants  of 
artificers,  mariners,  fishermen,  watermen,  and 
serving  men  were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties 
to  play  at  tables,  dice,  cards,  bowls,  or  other 
unlawful  game,  other  than  at  Christmas,  and  then 
only  in  their  masters'  houses,  or  in  their  master's 
presence  ;  "  and  also  no  manner  of  persons  shall  at 
any  time  play  at  any  bowl  or  bowls  in  open  places 
out  of  his  garden  or  orchard,"  under  a  penalty  of 
6s.  8d.  every  time.  Owners  of  land  of  the  annual 
value  of  ;£ioo  or  above  were,  however,  authorised 
to  license  their  servants  or  families  to  play  within 
the  precincts  of  their  houses,  gardens,  or  orchards, 
at  bowls,  tennis,  &c,  without  incurring  penalty. 
Archery  was  then  evidently  in  a  bad  way,  though 
as  late  as  1572,  Queen  Elizabeth  engaged  to 
supply  the  King  of  France  with  6,000  men,  armed 
partly  with  long  and  partly  with  cross  bows. 
"  Drawing  the  long  bow "  has  survived  to  our 
times,  however,  though  "stretching"  a  narrative 
is  not  considered  <(  the  cheese." 
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Bishop  Latimer  introduced  a  curious  expostula- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  decay  of  archery  in 
one  of  his  sermons.  "The  art  of  shutynge  hath 
been  in  tymes  past  much  esteemed  in  this  realme  ; 
it  is  a  gift  of  God  that  he  hath  given  us  to  excell 
all  other  nacions  wythall  .  .  .  But  now  we 
have  taken  up  horyinge  in  townes  insteede  of 
shutynge  in  the  fyeldes  ...  let  there  be  sent 
forth  .  .  .  some  sharp  proclamation  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  .  .  .  charge  them  upon 
their  allegiance  that  thys  singular  benefit  of  God 
may  be  practised ;  and  that  it  be  not  turned 
into  bollying  and  glossying  and  horing  wythin 
the  townes  ;  for  they  be  negligente  in  executing 
their  lawes  of  shutyng."  (Latimer  was  made 
Bishop  of  Worcester  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  he  and  Bishop  Ridley  were  burnt 
at  the  same  stake,  1555.) 

By  2nd  and  3rd  Philip  and  Mary  (1555)  cap.  9, 
in  consequence  it  is  said  of  divers  and  many 
unlawful  assemblies,  conventicles,  seditions,  and 
conspiracies,  daily  secretly  practised  by  idle  and 
mis-ruled  persons  repairing  to  "houses,  gardens, 
and  places  for  bowling,  tennis,  dicing,  and  other 
unlawful  games  prohibited  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this    realm,"  of  the   which    robberies 
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and  many  other  misdemeanours  had  ensued  to 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  it  was  enacted  that 
"from  and  after  the  Feast  of  the  Birth  of  our 
Lord  God  now  next  coming,  every  license, 
placard,*  or  grant  made  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  the  having,  maintenance,  or  keeping 
of  any  Bowling  Allies,  Dicing-houses,  or  other 
unlawful  games  prohibited  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  shall  be  utterly  void  and 
of  none  effect."  From  this,  I  presume,  licenses 
granted  by  land-owners  to  their  servants,  &c, 
had  become  a  nuisance. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  masques,  football, 
hunting,  bull  and  bear  baiting,  football,  quoits, 
pantomimic  shows,  &c,  were  freely  indulged  in  by 
the  people  generally  at  annual  festivals  (including 
Sunday  ones),  but  towards  the  end  of  it  the  Puri- 
tans exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  bring  about 
a  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  though  a  reaction 
set  in  during  the  last  years  of  her  life,  James  I., 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  ordered  that 
"  no  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common 

*  Placard.  Formerly  used  often  in  the  sense  of  a  license  or 
permission,  the  "placard"  being  properly  the  broad  tablet  or 
board  on  which  this,  as  well  as  other  edicts  and  ordinances  was 
exposed  {Imp.  Did.).  A  printed  sheet,  folded  so  as  to  form  a 
little  quarto  book  {HalliwelVs  Diet.). 
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plays,  or  other  like  disordered  or  unlawful  exer- 
cises or  pastimes  be  frequented,  kept,  or  used, 
at  any  time  hereafter  on  any  Sabbath-day."  But 
this  was  far  from  satisfying  the  extremists.  It 
had  always  been  the  custom  in  England  to 
employ  Sunday,  after  the  public  services  of 
religion  in  recreation.  But  a  party  now  arose 
which  condemned  all  gaiety.  "  The  Lord's  Day," 
says  Fuller,  "began  to  be  precisely  kept,  people 
becoming  a  law  to  themselves,  forbearing  such 
sports  as  were  yet  by  statute  permitted  ;  yea, 
many  rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein."* 

The  Injunctions  and  Articles  of  Enquiry  issued 
by  our  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  their  provinces  and 
dioceses  frequently  mention  bowls.  For  instance, 
Archbishop  Grindal,  of  York,  in  1571,  enjoined 
"that  no  Inkeeper,  Alehouse-keeper,  Victualler, 
or  Typler,  shall  admit  or  suffer   any  person   or 

*  An  order  was  made  by  the  Corporation  of  Kendal,  14th 
January,  1577,  "that  no  innkeeper,  alehouse-keeper,  or  other 
inhabitant  shall  suffer  any  play  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  bowls,  or 
any  other  unlawful  games,  for  money,  ale,  or  beer,  or  any  other 
things  in  his  or  her  house,  garden,  or  yard,  during  the  time  of 
divine  service,  or  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  under  pain  to  forfeit 
6s.  8d.  for  the  first  offence,  and  13^.  4^.  for  the  second,  the  player 
to  forfeit  half  those  amounts  respectively."  Doubtless  many  other 
corporations  made  similar  orders. 
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persons  in  his  house  or  backeside  to  eate,  drinke, 
or  play  at  any  cards,  tables,  bowles,  or  other 
games  in  tyme  of  common  prayer,  preachings,  or 
reading  of  Homelyes  on  the  Sundayes  or  Holy 
Dayes."  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1577, 
inquired  whether  any  of  the  churchwardens  and 
swornemen  had  been  absent  from  divine  service 
and  at  bowls  or  other  gaming  without  regard 
to  their  office  and  duty  of  observing  the  absence 
of  others.  Middleton,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in 
1583,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  "that  no 
minister  shall  plaie  at  Dice,  Cardes,  Tables, 
Boules,  or  any  other  vnlawfull  game."  I 
presume  it  was  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  of 
this  kind  that  what  is  styled,  "  The  Ferdyt  of 
the  touneship  of  Enfeyld,"  in  Middlesex,  con- 
tains the  following  :  "  Hereafter  foloith  the  names 
of  those  that  playth  at  unlafull  games,  that  ys  to 
say  at  dyce,  cards,  and  bowlse,"  comprising  the 
names  of  eleven  persons.  Neile,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  1628,  inquired  if  the  churches  or 
churchyards  had  been  abused  and  profaned  by 
lords  of  misrule,  bowlers,  &c,  and  Wren,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  in  1636,  makes  similar  inquiry,  men- 
tioning "  stoole-ball,  footeball,  or  the  like,"  and 
further  asks,  "  Hath  the  King's  Declaration  con- 
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cerning  the  lawfull  sports  and  recreations  bene 
published  among  you,  yea  or  no  ?  If  so,  when 
was  it  done,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  ? " 

James  I.,  thinking  that  the  general  prohibition 
of  all  public  pastimes  on  the  Sabbath  Day  was 
too  strictly  applied,  published  the  following 
declaration,  dated  24th  May,  161 8  : 

"  Whereas  we  did  justly,  in  our  progresse 
through  Lancashire,  rebuke  some  puritanes  and 
precise  people,  and  took  order,  that  the  like 
unlawful  carriage  should  not  be  used  by  any  of 
them  hereafter  in  the  prohibiting  and  unlawfully 
punishing  of  our  good  people  for  using  their 
lawfull  recreations,  and  honest  exercises  on  Sun- 
dayes  and  other  holy  dayes,  after  the  afternoon 
sermon  or  service  ....  And  as  for  our 
good  people's  recreation,  our  pleasure  likewise  is, 
that,  after  the  end  of  divine  service  our  good 
people  be  not  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged, 
from  any  lawful  recreation  such  as  dancing, 
either  for  men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leap- 
ing, vaulting,  or  any  other  such  harmless 
recreation  ;  nor  from  having  of  May  games, 
Whitson-ales,  and  morris-dances ;  and  the  sett- 
ing up  of  May-poles  and  other  sports  therewith 
used,    so    as    the    same    be     had     in     due     and 
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convenient  time,  without  impeachment  or  neglect 
of  divine  service ;  .  .  .  .  But,  withal,  we  do 
here  account  still  as  prohibited  all  unlawful 
games  to  be  used  upon  Sundays  only,  as  bear 
and  bull-baitings,  interludes,  and  at  all  times  in 
the  meaner  sort  of  people  by  law  prohibited, 
bowling. '  This  declaration  was  very  generally 
acted  upon,  but  was  withdrawn  in  1618,  after 
the  refusal  of  Puritan  clergy  to  read  it  from  the 
pulpit  as  directed,  but  was  ratified  and  re-issued 
by  Charles  I.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
(1633),  and  his  Declaration  is  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  title  being,  "The  King's  Majesties 
Declaration  to  his  Subjects  concerning  lawfull 
Sports  to  be  used."  It  is  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Book  of  Sports, 
being  folded  in  book  form,  and  the  pages  about 
4  or  5  in.  wide  and  long.  On  10th  May,  1643, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Book  of  Sports 
was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Cheapside, 
in  pursuance  of  an  Ordinance  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  "all  persons  having  any  of  the  said 
books  in  their  hands,"  having  been  required  to 
deliver  them  forthwith  to  be  burnt  according 
to  the  order,  and  all  persons  were  forbidden 
under    heavy    penalties    to    be    present    on    the 
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Lord's  Day  at  any  wrestling,  shooting,  bowling, 
&c.,  or  other  pastime.  Both  editions  are  now 
of  great  rarity.  That  of  Charles  I.  is  reprinted 
in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  Papish  Puritans, 
and  such  as  were  not  present  at  the  whole  of 
divine  service,  were  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  this  declaration. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  his  Articles 
of  Enquiry,  issued  in  1710,  says  the  Book  of 
Sports,  "  as  odious,  and  licentious  as  it  was 
esteem'd  did  yet  prescribe  such  Rules  as  I 
should  be  glad  were  now  observ'd,  in  some 
places  in  honour  of  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  urges 
that  all  worldly  callings  and  "  rude,  &c,  boister- 
ous Playings,  Games,  and  Exercises,"  should  be 
discontinued.  He  gives  quite  a  homily  on 
Sunday  recreations,  and  urges  the  making  01 
the  severest  examples  of  those  that  took  part 
in  them,  and  as  one  way  of  cutting  short,  if  not 
preventing  altogether,  these  unseasonable  recrea- 
tions, slily  suggests  that  Evening  Prayer  should 
not  be  done  so  early,  and  the  time  lengthened 
out  by  catechising  the  young  people  when  there 

Act  16,  Charles  II.  cap.  7,  after  reciting  that 
all  lawful  games  and  exercises  should  not  be 
otherwise   used    than    as    innocent  and  moderate 
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recreations,  and  setting  forth  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  abuse  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
ruin  of  many,  as  the  "withdrawing  them  from 
noble  and  laudable  employments  and  exercises" 
proceeds  to  enact  heavy  penalties  on  persons 
guilty  of  cheating  at  cards,  tennis,  bowls,  &c, 
and  prohibits  the  recovery  of  losings.  The 
Statue  9  Anne  c.  14,  follows  in  the  same  strain, 
but  curiously  enough  exempts  from  its  operation 
all  gaming  within  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Palaces 
of  St.  James'  or  Whitehall,  or  other  royal  palaces 
during  such  time  as  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  or 
successors  should  be  actually  resident  there,  "  so 
as  such  play  be  for  ready  money  only."  I  pre- 
sume this  was  on  the  principle  that  "the  King 
can  do  no  wrong."  The  term  "  ka/f-bow\  "  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  Henry,  may  refer  to  playing 
with  hemispheres  obtained  by  dividing  a  bowl 
through  the  centre,  just  as  one  might  bowl  a 
saucer  or  plate  on  edge. 

*  Notes  and  Queries  (January,  1862)  says,  half -bowl,  called  in 
Hertfordshire  Roily  Polly,  is  a  game  consisting  of  fifteen  small  pins 
of  a  conical  form  ;  but  nothing  is  mentioned  as  to  the  mode  of 
play.  Mr.  Dingley  says  the  game  was  played  with  a  perfect 
hemisphere  and  fifteen  conical  pins,  and  he  gives  an  illustration  of 
the  half-bowl  exactly  corresponding  to  my  surmise,  and  the  position 
of  the  pins.  A  correspondent  writes  me  that  he  remembers  play- 
ing this  game  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  on  the  floor  of  a 
public-house  kitchen,  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
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The  16  Car.  II.  did  not  prohibit  gaming  alto- 
gether, but  imposed  severe  penalties  upon  persons 
of  any  degree  or  quality  who  should  by  any 
fraud  or  ill-practice  in  playing  cards,  &c,  or  other 
pastimes,  win  or  acquire  money  or  valuables :  and 
for  better  avoiding  and  preventing  of  all  excessive 
and  immoderate  playing  and  gaming  enacted  that 
persons  playing  (other  than  with  and  for  ready- 
money)  and  losing  money  or  things  exceeding 
£100  at  any  one  time  or  meeting,  and  not  paying 
down  at  the  time,  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay, 
and  the  winners  should  forfeit  treble  value.  9 
Anne  c.  14  went  further,  and  enacted  that  all 
securities  for  money  or  valuables  won  by  gaming 
or  playing  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  or 
other  games  should  be  void,  and  that  losers  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  £\o  might  sue  for  the  return 
thereof.  This  statute  applied  to  all  games,  whether 
of  skill  or  chance,  and  it  was  the  playing  for  money 
which  made  them  unlawful,  and  in  the  case  of 
"  Sigel  v.  J  ebb,"  3  Starkie  1,  a  game  of  bowls  was 
held  within  that  Act.  Playing  at  bowls  was  not  it 
seems  within  the  Vagrant  Act,  5  George  II.  c.  83, 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  playing  in  open  and 
public  places  with  instruments  of  gaming  at  any 
game  of  chance. 
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In  1845  by  the  Act  8  &  9,  Vict.  c.  109,  the 
legislature  had  to  confess  that  the  laws  thereto- 
fore made  in  restraint  of  unlawful  gaming  had 
been  found  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  might  happen  therefrom,  and  also  applied 
to  sundry  games  of  skill  from  which  the  like 
mischiefs  could  not  arise.  It  therefore  repealed 
so  much  of  the  Act  of  33  Henry  VIII.  whereby 
any  game  of  mere  skill,  such  as  bowling,  coy- 
ting,  cloysh,  cayls,  half  bowl,  tennis  or  the  like, 
was  declared  an  unlawful  game,  or  which  enacted 
any  penalty  for  playing  at  any  such  game  of 
skill  as  aforesaid,  and  so  much  of  the  Act  as 
made  it  lawful  for  every  master  to  license  his 
servants,  and  noblemen  and  estate  owners  to 
the  value  of  £100  or  above,  to  license  his 
servants  or  family  to  play  at  any  unlawful 
game.  It  made  cheating  at  play  an  indictable 
offence,  as  for  obtaining  money  or  valuables  by 
false  pretences. 

Bowling  alleys  early  became  the  resort  of  idle 
and  dissolute  persons,  and  we  have  seen  (p.  182) 
that  so  early  as  1555  Bowling  alleys  were  pro- 
hibited by  Parliament,  with  what  effect  is 
uncertain,  but  stringent  legislation  occurred  in 
George    II.'s   time  (in  1728  and  again  in  1745), 
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for  the  more  effectual  preventing  of  excessive 
and  deceitful  gaming,  but  neither  "  bowls  "  nor 
"  bowling  alleys  "  are  mentioned,  nor  were  they, 
as  I  think,  within  the  purview  of  the  Acts  then 
passed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  after  these 
Acts  of  George  II.,  alleys  were  rigorously  sup- 
pressed, whilst  greens  began  to  increase  rapidly. 
By  what  means,  however,  or  from  what  exact 
date  the  alleys  were  suppressed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  date  is  comparatively  remote.  The  name 
has  not  entirely  passed  out  of  use,  for  lately, 
whilst  yachting  on  the  Norfolk  rivers,  our 
old  waterman  informed  me  there  were  three 
long  straight  reaches  :  one  on  the  Yare,  another 
on  the  Bure,  and  a  third  on  the  Waveney,  each  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bowling 
Alley"  amongst  watermen.  I  have  since  received 
confirmation  of  this  from  yachtsmen,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  name  will  linger  for  genera- 
tions in  this  connection,  though  yachtsmen  or 
watermen  may  continue  unaware  of  its  derivation 
— namely,  the  long-disused  bowling  alleys.  It  is 
a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  almost  every 
turn  or  "  reach  "  of  navigable  rivers  has  its  pecu- 
liar name  among  watermen,  and  those  who 
traverse  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.     In 
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Hull  there  is  now  a  "  Bowl  Alley  Lane,"  and  at 
Leicester  "  Bowling  Green  Street." 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  old  times  gambling  was 
largely  resorted  to  at  all  indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  which  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the 
restrictive  and  severe  penalties  attached  to  the 
practice  of  them. 

Complaints  are  at  the  present  time  made  of 
the  "betting  nuisance"  at  the  great  bowling 
matches  held  in  Lancashire  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  where  heavy  stakes  are  played 
for,  and  professional  bowlers*  employed.  I  hope 
this  nuisance  will  not  be  introduced  into  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  being  certain  it  would  lead  to  un- 
seemly wrangling,  and  drive  from  the  greens  the 
quieter  sort  of  company,  and  so  deprive  them 
of  their  favourite  and  healthful  exercise,  and 
the  opportunities  it  affords  for  kindly  social 
intercourse. 

*  There  is  a  "  Professional  Bowlers'  Association  "  having  its 
headquarters  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Manchester. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SHAKESPEAREAN    REFERENCES  TO  BOWLS. 

Shakespeare's  references  in  his  works  seem  to 
indicate  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  game 
of  bowls  as  could  only  have  been  acquired  in 
actual  play,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  thence 
infer  that  this  was  his  favourite  diversion,  and 
that  some  of  his  finest  metaphors  were  suggested 
or  thought  out  on  the  green.  I  fancy  I  see 
him  eagerly  scanning  the  ground,  studying  its 
inequalities  and  the  obstacles  to  an  approach  to 
jack,  the  bias  of  his  bowls,  and  the  play  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  "  Men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,"  but  his  mighty  genius  has  left  imperishable 
records  which  will  "  flow  on  for  ever "  for  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  "  the  whole  world  " 
of  players  to  the  end  of  time,  making  them  all 
"kin"  by  these  beautiful  touches  of  nature. 
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It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  great  poet 
used  the  word  "  rub "  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  "kissing"  of  bowls  or  jack,  but  in  reference 
also  to  inequalities  in  the  surface  or  levels  of 
greens  or  ground. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Act  III., 
sc.  4. — "Sweet"  Anne  Page,  when  urged  to 
marry  Slender,  says : 

"Alas!  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips." 

Love's  Labours  Lost.  Act  IV.,  sc.  1. — The 
Lord  Boyet  and  the  Lady  Maria  (of  the  party 
of  lords  and  ladies  attendant  on  the  Princess  of 
France)  are  practising  archery  in  the  King  of 
Navarre's  park,  and  the  lady  making  the  best 
shot,  Costard,  the  clown,  thus  addresses  his 
lordship  : 

"She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,*  sir; 
Challenge  her  to  bowl." 

*  "Prick"  is  the  point  on  a  target  at  which  an  archer  shoots. 
(Imp.  Diet.)  "  Shotynge  at  the  twelve  score  Prick"  is 
"  mencyoned "  in  an  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (26th  April, 
1589)  as  one  of  several  games  which  "John  Seconton  Powlter, 
dwellinge  within  the  parishe  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,"  was,  on 
account  of  his  poverty,  specially  "  ly censed  to  have  and  use 
uppon  nyne  severall  Sondaies." 
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Boyet  replies : 

"  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.    Good  night,  my  good  owl." 

In  Act  IV.,  sc.  2. — Some  verses  of  the  Lord 
Biron,  fellow  scholar  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  is  in  love  with  Rosaline,  comprise  this  line : 

11  Study,  his  bias  leaves,  and  make  his  book  thine  eyes." 

In  Act  V.,  sc.  2,  Costard  says  of  Sir  Nathaniel, 
the  curate  : 

"  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  and  a  very  good 
bowler." 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  IV.,  sc.  5.— 
Petruchio  insists  the  moon  is  shining.  Kate 
says  and  repeats  that  it  is  the  sun  and  not  the 
moon  ;  but  on  the  advice  of  Hortensio,  humouring 
her  husband,  as  he  threatens  to  discontinue  their 
journey,  says : 

"What  you  will  have  it  named,  even  that  it  is; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine." 

Petruchio  replies  : 

"Well  forward,  forward  I  thus  the  bowl  should  run; 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias." 

Twelfth  Night;  or,  What  You  Will.  Act  V., 
sc.   1  : 
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Viola — "  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side." 
Sebastian — "  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook 

[To  Olivia] 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that." 

The  Winter's  Tale.  Act  IV.,  sc.  4.  The 
Shepherd's  Cottage.  —  The  following  extract 
must  speak  for  itself : 

Servant — "  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herds, three  neatherds,  three  swineherds,  that  have  made 
themselves  all  men  of  hair;  they  call  themselves  saltiers; 
and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a 
gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't;  but 
they  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  if  it  be  not  too  rough 
for  some  that  know  little  but  bowling,  it  will  please 
plentifully." 

King  John.     Act  II.,  sc.  2. — The  Bastard  Philip 

Faulconbridge  thus  expresses  his  dusgust  at  the 

terms  John  found  it  convenient  to  assent  to  for 

the   termination    of  the   war    with   the   King   of 

France  : 

"That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity, 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised*  well, 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground; 
Till  this  advantage,!  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency, 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent ; 

*"Peised."     Obsolete  for  "poised"  or  balanced. 
t  Seep.  in. 
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And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all- changing  word, 

Clapped  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war, 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace." 

King  Richard  II.     Act  III.,  sc.  4. — The  Queen 
and  two  ladies  are  in  the  Duke  of  York's  garden. 

Queen — "  What  sport  shall  we  devise,  here  in  this  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ?  " 

Lady —  "  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls." 

Queen — "  'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  'gainst  the  bias." 

Halliwells  Dictionary  has  "  Rub.  Any  uneven-, 
ness  of  surface.  Metaphorically  an  imperfection 
The  term  was  much  used  at  bowls."  "  Like  a 
bowle  that  runneth  in  a  smooth  allie  without  any 
rub."  Stanihurst  (p.  18):  "To  rub,  to  touch 
another  bowl  or  the  jack."  Webster's  Dictionary 
thus  explains  "rub."  "  1.  The  act  of  rubbing 
friction.  2.  That  which  renders  motion  or  pro-' 
gress  difficult ;  collision  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction. 
3.  Inequality  of  ground  that  hinders  the  motion 
of  a  bowl." 

It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  above 
extract  from  Richard  II.  and  that  from  Coriolanns 
(p.  200),  used  the  word   "rub"  in    the   sense  of 
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Halliwell's   first   definition,  and   the   second    and 
third  of  Webster. 

King  Henry   V.     Act  II.,  sc.   2  : 

King  Henry — 

"We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings.    We  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way." 

Act  V.,  sc.  2 : 

Duke  of  Burgundy — 

" Let  it  not  disgrace  me 

If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is." 

Troilus  and  Cressida.     Act   I.,  sc.   3  : 

Agamemnon — 

"  Nor,  princes  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  purpose  so  far, 
That  after  seven  years'  seige,  yet  Troy  walls  stand 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim."* 

Act  II.,  sc.  3 : 

Nestor — "  O,  this  is  well,  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him." 

*"  Sphered  bias  cheek,"  and,  "hollow  bias-drawing,"  occur 
in  Act  IV.,  sc.  5,  but  though  the  reference  to  bowls  is  clear, 
bowling  seems  but  remotely  alluded  to. 
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Act  III.,  sc.  2. — Pandarus  bringing  forward 
Cressida,  thus  addresses  blushing  Troilus : 

"So,  so;  rub  on  and  kiss  the  mistress." 

The  following  references  to  bowls  in  the  plays 
of  Coriolanus  and  Cymbeline  would  carry  the 
game  to  much  more  remote  times,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  have  any  better  foundation  than 
poetic  license,  which  does  not  always  confine 
itself  to  strict  chronological  accuracy.  They 
show  clearly  that  Shakespeare  well  understood, 
as  usual,  what  he  was  writing  about  when  referring 
to  this  game. 

Coriolanus.     Act  III.,  sc.  i  : 

Cominius —  "This  paltering 

Becomes  not  Rome,  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserved  this  so  dishonoured  rub,  laid  falsely 
I'the  plain  way  of  his  merit." 

Coriolanus.  Act  V.,  sc.  2. — Menenius  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  Volscian  Camp  before  Rome,  is 
stopped  by  sentinels,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
leave  to  pass  represents  Coriolanus  as  his  friend, 
whose  fame  he  had  spread,  praising  him  some- 
times overmuch. 
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"  Nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  on  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw," 

the  meaning  being  that  he  had  sometimes  gone 
too  far  in  his  praises. 
Macbeth.    Act  III.,  sc.  I  : 

"  To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work." 

Qymbeline*  Act  II.,  sc.  i. — Clotem  (stepson  to 
Cyrnbeline>  King  of  Britain),  says  : 

" Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck!  When  I  kissed 
the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away!  I  had  a 
hundred  pounds  on't.  And  then  a  whoreson  Jackanapes 
must  take  me  up  for  swearing;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine 
oaths  from  him,  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my 
pleasure/' 

The  first  lord  replies  : 

"  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke  his  pate  with 
your  bowl." 

Being  informed  that  some  stranger,  an  Italian, 
had  come  to  Court  that  night,  Clotem  says : 

"  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian :  What  I  have  lost 
to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him." 

*  Kymbeline  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  British  King's 
contemporary  with  our  Saviour. 
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Hamlet. — Act  II.,  sc.  I.,  contains  a  very  neat 
allusion,  which  I  have  never  found  referred  to 
in  any  treatise  on  bowls.  To  my  mind  it  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  poet's  references.  Polonius 
directs  his  servant  Reynaldo  to  find  out  how 
his  son  Laertes  conducts  himself  in  Paris.  He 
is  ordered  to  make  very  indirect  inquiries  leading 
up  to  them  by  pretending  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Laertes,  and  to  report  what  he  can 
in  that  way  learn  from  conversations  with  the 
Danskers  in  the  city.  Polonius,  after  giving 
many  cunning  suggestions,  concludes — 

"  See  you  now ; 
Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shall  you  my  son." 

King  Lear.     Act  II.  sc.  2  : 

Gloucester — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend,  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd." 
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RULES. 

i.— TITLE   OF   CLUB   AND  MEETING 
PLACE. 

The  Club  shall  be  called  "  The  G.  Y.  Bowling 

Club,"    and    be   held   at   the Green,    until 

otherwise  ordered   by  the  vote  of  a   majority  of 
the  members. 

2.— OFFICE   BEARERS. 

The  business  of  the  Club  shall  be  managed 
by  a  secretary  and  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers, elected"  by  the  general  body  of  members, 
and  on  any  vacancy  the  same  to  be  filled  up  also 
by  such  election. 

*  In  most  clubs  this  is  done  annually,  but  we  go  on  from  year 
to  year  until  a  vacancy  arises. 
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3.— MEMBERS. 

Members  of  the  Club  who  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions in  the  last  preceding  season  will  be  entitled 
to  continue  members  on  payment  of  their  sub- 
scriptions. Before  any  other  gentleman  can 
become  a  member  he  must  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members,  and  the  election  shall 
take  place  by  ballot  on  the  following  Thursday 
evening,  or  at  some  general  meeting  of  which 
notice  has  been  given,  and  if  there  be  found 
two*  voters  against  his  election  he  shall  not 
become  a  member. 

4.— SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  the  season  for  each  resi- 
dent member  shall  be  10s.  6d.y  and  for  each 
country  gentleman  or  visitor  elected  a  member, 
$s.  All  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  advance  to 
the  secretary. 

5.— SEASON. 

The  season  shall  commence  on  1st  May,  and 
end  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

*  In  some  clubs  three. 
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6.— MEMBERS'  FRIENDS. 

Any  member  may  introduce  a  friend,  who 
shall  pay  6d.  each  evening  if  he  plays,  and 
every  player  shall  pay  id.  to  the  boy  attending 
his  company,  each  evening  on  finishing  play. 
The  introducing  member  will  be  held  responsible 
for  these  payments. 

7.— ORDER   OF   PLAY. 

Members  shall  have  priority  of  play  according 
as  they  arrive  earliest  upon  the  green.  Four 
shall  compose  a  company  until  two  others 
arrive,  when  they  shall  be  invited  to  join. 
Every  company  of  six  shall  be  entitled,  though 
not  compellable,  to  play  two  games  as  originally 
drawn.  After  such  two  games,  or  after  the  first 
in  case  of  a  fresh  draw,  or  a  player  or  players 
retiring,  one  of  the  party  shall  call  aloud 
"players,"  and  any  other  non-playing  member 
or  members  shall  be  entitled  to  join  the  com- 
pany, a  sufficient  number  (not  exceeding  three) 
of  the  original  players  being  cut  out  by  draw- 
ing marked  marbles,"  unless  one  side  has  won 
two  games,  when  the  losers   shall  be  entitled  to 

*  Red  and  white  counters  are  preferable. 
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play    on,    and    the    winners    shall    stand    or   cut 
out. 

8.— THE   GAME. 

Seven  casts  are  the  game,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon.  If  a  player  commences  a  game 
and  refuses  to  play  it  out,  he  forfeits  the  game. 

9.— DRAWING    FOR   PARTNERS. 

When  four  or  six  gentlemen  intend  to  play 
the  same  number  of  marbles  (half  white,  the 
rest  black),  shall  be  placed  in  a  hat.  Each 
player  will  draw  a  marble.  Those  drawing 
white  will  be  partners  against  those  drawing 
black,  and  lead. 

10.— THROWING   THE  JACK. 

Should  the  leader  fail  in  two  trials  to  throw 
the  jack  a  mark,  an  opponent  is  then  entitled 
to  throw  the  jack,  but  not  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  play.  Should  the  second  leader  make  one 
illegal  throw  of  the  jack,  an  opponent  resumes 
the  lead  as  at  first.  If  the  jack,  whilst  running, 
be  marred,  or  rest  in  the  land  of  another  party's 
play,  it  must  be  thrown  again.  When  two  jacks 
are  thrown   near  the  same  place,  the  one  that  is 
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first  stationary  keeps  its  place,  the  other  must 
be  removed  or  played  again.  If  a  bowl  is  played, 
and  has  ceased  running  before  the  jack  is  pro- 
claimed not  a  mark,  the  game  must  proceed. 
Every  jack  to  be  a  mark  must  be  thrown  twenty 
yards  at  least  from  the  footer,  and  be  on  the 
green  a  yard  at  least  from  its  edge.  After  an 
end  the  footer  is  not  to  be  placed  more  than  a 
yard  and  a  half  from  the  spot  where  the  jack 
laid  on  the  green  at  the  conclusion  of  the  end. 
At  all  times  the  footer  must  be  placed  before 
the  jack  is  thrown. 

ii.— FOOTING. 

All  gentlemen  who  play  with  the  right  hand, 
must  place  the  right  foot  on  the  footer ;  and  all 
who  play  with  the  left  hand,  the  left  foot.  If 
any  gentleman  play  a  bowl  without  his  foot 
being  so  placed,  an  opponent  may  stop  it  before 
it  interferes  with  the  end,  and  cause  it  to  be 
played  again  ;  and  should  he  play  it  a  second 
time  without  his  foot  being  placed  on  the  footer, 
the  bowl  may  be  taken  off  the  green,  and  lost 
to  the  player  at  that  end.  Should  any  gentle- 
man, whose  turn  it  is  to  play,  place  his  foot  on 
the   footer,   and    play   his   bowl    so    far    that    it 
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cannot  be  recovered,  either  by  himself  or  the 
next  player,  by  the  hand  while  one  foot  is  on 
the  footer,  it  must  remain  as  played ;  but,  if 
either  he  or  the  next  player  thus  recover  it,  it 
must  be  played  again,  and  if  thus  recovered  a 
second  time  it  must  be  removed  off  the  green 
for  that  end. 

12.— PLAYING  OUT   OF  TURN. 

Any  gentleman  playing  a  bowl  out  of  turn, 
either  his  partner  or  an  opponent,  may  stop  it 
before  it  interferes  with  the  end,  to  have  it  played 
in  its  proper  order.  Should  the  bowl,  however, 
reach  its  destination,  or  have  interfered  with  the 
end,  it  must  remain,  and  the  opponents  must 
play  two  bowls  next  in  succession,  if  they  have 
them. 

13— PLAYING  AN  OPPONENTS  BOWL. 

A  gentleman  playing  an  opponent's  bowl,  by 
mistake,  any  one  of  the  party  may  stop  it 
before  it  interferes  with  the  end;  but,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  end,  or  to  come 
to  rest,  it  must  be  replaced  by  his  own  bowl, 
if  requested. 
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14.— PLAYING  BEFORE  THE  PRECEDING 
BOWL  HAS  CEASED  RUNNING. 

When  a  player  has  played  his  bowl,  he  may 
stand  on  the  footer  until  his  bowl  has  ceased 
running  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  removed  his 
foot  from  the  footer,  the  next  player  may  play 
his  bowl,  even  though  the  last  played  bowl 
may  not  have  ceased  running. 

15.— CASUALTY  IN   THE   DELIVERY 
OF  A  BOWL. 

If  a  player  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  his 
bowl  let  it  slip,  and  allow  it  to  run  beyond 
his  reach,  he  cannot  without  the  consent  of  his 
opponent  leave  the  footer  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  his  bowl,  but  it  is  considered  a 
played  bowl ;  he  may,  however,  recover  the 
bowl  if  he  can  do  so  without  leaving  the  footer. 

16.— BLOCKING. 

No  player  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  shall 
play  his  bow  a  less  distance  than  three  yards 
from  the  footer,  and  if  he  do  so  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  dead  bowl,  and  may  be  removed 
from  the  green. 
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17.— CHANGING  BOWLS. 

Any  player  may  change  his  bowls  in  a  game 
if  he  thinks  proper,  unless  otherwise  mutually 
arranged. 

18.— PRONOUNCING  THE  SCORE. 

When  no  person  is  appointed  to  keep  the 
score,  the  player  after  each  end  who  has  the 
lead  must  pronounce  the  state  of  the  score 
before  he  throws  the  jack,  naming  his  party's 
number  £rst,  sufficiently  audibly  to  be  distinctly 
heard  by  both  parties  ;  should  he  neglect  to  do 
so,  the  opponents  may  demand  the  jack  to  be 
returned,  but  that  must  be  done  before  a  bowl 
is  played.  If  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
pronouncing  of  the  score,  and  not  challenged 
before  the  second  bowl  is  played,  the  state  of 
the  score,  as  thus  pronounced,  must  hold  good 
if  either  party  so  demand  it.  No  end  must  be 
disturbed  before  the  last  player  is  present,  and 
all  parties  satisfied,  under  penalty  of  the  end 
being  made  void,*  at  the  option  of  the  losing 
party. 

*   "  Void  end  "  means  that  neither  party  can  score. 
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19.— MARRING  A   BOWL. 

If  a  bowl  played  be  marred*  before  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  the  jack  it  must  be 
played  again,  unless  it  be  marred  by  the  player 
or  his  partner,  in  which  case  it  must  be  taken 
off  the  green.  But  if  it  be  marred  by  an 
opponent,  even  after  having  passed  the  said 
parallel,  the  player  shall  have  the  option  of 
playing  it  again,  or  of  having  it  placed  where 
it  would  have  rested  if  it  had  not  thus  been 
interfered  with ;  but  if,  in  this  case,  it  be 
marred  by  an  object  foreign  to  the  end,  it 
must  be  adjusted  as  best  it  can,  without  being 
played  again. 

20.— STILL  BOWLS   AND  JACK. 

If  a  bowl  at  rest  be  disturbed  by  an  accident 
foreign  to  the  game,  or  by  an  opponent,  it 
must  be  replaced  as  near  the  original  position 
as  possible ;  but  if  disturbed  by  the  owner  or 
his  partner,  it  must  be  taken  off  the  green,  if 
the  opponents  think  fit.  If  the  jack  be  disturbed 
by   accident,   before  all    the    bowls    are    played, 

*  When  the  jack  or  bowls  are  interfered  with,  or  displaced 
otherwise  than  by  the  effects  of  the  play,  they  are  said  to  be 
"  burned."     (Northumberland  and  Durham.) 
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the  end   is   void,  unless    it    be    mutually  agreed 
to  replace  it. 

21.— STRIKING. 

If  the  jack  be  struck  by  a  ball  in  its  own 
set,  and  marred  by  a  foreign  article,  or  a  partner 
of  the  player,  or  be  struck  off  the  green,  the 
end  is  void ;  but  if  it  be  marred  by  an 
opponent  it  is  then  at  the  option  of  the 
striker  whether  the  end  be  void  or  not.  If  the 
jack  be  struck  and  remain  on  the  green 
without  being  marred  as  above,  the  bowls  must 
be  measured  from  it,  in  its  new  position,  and 
score  accordingly.  If  a  still  bowl  be  struck  by 
a  bowl  or  jack  in  its  own  set,  and  come  to 
rest  on  the  green,  without  being  marred,  it 
must  remain  there  ;  but,  if  marred  by  a  partner 
of  the  player,  it  may  be  removed  off  the  green 
at  the  option  of  his  opponents.  Bowls  struck 
off  the  green  by  a  running  bowl  or  jack  in 
their  own  set  do  not  score. 

22.— SCORING. 

The  bowl  nearest  the  jack  to  count  as  first 
score,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs  to  score 
all  their  bowls   that  lie  at  a  less  distance  from 
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the  jack   than   the   nearest    of    their   opponents. 
Bowls  off  the  green  do  not  score. 


23.— MEASUREMENT. 

When  it  is  doubtful  which  bowl  is  nearest  to 
the  jack,  it  must  be  decided  by  a  standard,  if  the 
distance  be  less  than  one  yard  *  and  so  demanded. 
After  the  standard  has  been  given,  which  must  be 
done  by  one  of  the  leading  party  (and  for  this 
purpose  a  party  having  won  one  or  more  casts  in 
the  particular  end,  shall  be  deemed  the  leading 
party,  though  they  may  not  have  led  the  jack), 
their  bowl  is  then  removed ;  and  if  the  adverse 
party  can  suspend  it  resting  on  their  bowl  and  the 
jack,  they  win  the  cast.  When  the  distance  is 
one  yard  or  more,  it  is  left  to  a  disinterested 
party  to  measure,  and  his  decision  is  conclusive. 
When  it  requires  a  standard  to  determine  which 
is  the  second  or  third  cast,  the  party  winning  the 
preceding  cast  by  standard  measure  must  make 
and  give  the  second  or  third  standard.  No 
measuring  allowed  until  the  end  be  played  out, 
and  no  bowl  to  count  that   is    more  than  6   ft. 

*  Some  rules  say  30  ins.  ;   others  half  a  yard. 
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from  jack.*  If  during  a  measure,  or  otherwise, 
the  jack  be  disturbed  by  a  player,  he  shall  lose 
as  many  casts  as  are  claimed,  and  in  question; 
and  if  a  bowl  be  displaced,  the  player  displacing 
it  shall  lose  the  cast,  provided  that  whenever  the 
bowl  rests  on  another,  and  the  bowl  rested  on 
has  to  be  removed  to  allow  the  other  one  to  be 
measured  at  the  point  nearest  the  jack,  such 
removal  shall  be  done  as  carefully  as  possible, 
by  an  opponent  or  one  of  the  committee  not 
interested  in  the  game,  and  the  bowl  must  be 
measured  as  it  settles  afterwards.  A  light 
straight  reed  is  best  for  making  a  standard  or 
any  nice  measurement.  Measuring  cords  with 
sliding  pegs  are  useless  for  very  close  measure- 
ment, and  the  rather  heavy  wood  gauges  I  have 
seen  with  sliding  bars  usually  work  stiffly  and 
jerkily,  with  the  risk  of  moving  jack  or  bowl. 
In  judging  distances  by  the  eye,  the  best  position 
is  to  stand  at  jack,  glancing  from  it  to  the  bowls 
alternately,  and  the  difference  must  be  slight 
indeed  if  the  practised  eye  cannot  detect  it. 
And  in  measuring  with  a  reed,  do  it  from  the 
jack  and  not  from  the  bowl,    that    is,   hold   the 

*  A  6  ft.   spline  kept  handy  promptly  settles  all  questions  as 
to  this  distance. 
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reed  firmly  between  thumb  and  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  carefully  touching  jack  with  one  end 
extending  the  second  ringer  towards  the  grass, 
shorten  or  lengthen  your  hold  of  the  reed  until 
the  other  end  grazes  the  bowl.  Measuring  from 
bowl  to  jack  is  clumsy  and  unreliable.  In  giving 
a  "  stand  "  when  the  player  is  satisfied,  he  cannot 
further  shorten  the  reed,  he  must  remove  his 
bowl,  and  then  the  opposite  party  takes  the  reed 
and  applies  it  to  his  own  bowl.  The  first  player 
is  not  allowed,  before  removing  his  bowl,  to  apply 
the  reed  to  that  of  the  opponent,  nor  is  the  latter 
allowed  to  "  manipulate  "  the  reed,  if  a  bent  or 
curved  one,  by  straightening  it  so  as  to  increase 
its  length.  In  my  early  time,  in  order  that  the 
second  player  should  win  the  cast,  it  was  the  rule 
that  he  should  cut  a  small  piece  off  the  reed  to 
shorten  its  length  before  applying  it  to  his  bowl ; 
but  much  cunning  being  sometimes  exercised  in 
the  cutting  off  a  hardly  discernible  piece,  or  even 
in  cutting  it  from  the  side  of  the  reed  and  not 
reducing  the  length,  we  made  it  the  rule  that  if 
it  should  stand  on  the  second  bowl  without 
alteration,  that  bowl  should  win,  though  not 
proved  to  be  nearest  jack,  and  this  saves  time 
and  the  possibility  of  dispute. 
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24.— LAST  BOWL  AND  TOUCHING  THE 
JACK. 

The  last  player  may  decline  to  play  his  last 
bowl  if  the  game  be  already  up  without  his  play, 
or  he  may  request  his  partner  to  turn  the  jack,* 
and  if  this  be  allowed  by  an  opponent,  then  such 
last  player  may  play,  and  if  he  disturb  the 
position  of  either  the  jack  or  bowls,  it  shall 
not  alter  the  game.  Except  as  above,  all  the 
bowls  must  be  played,  and  if  jack  be  previously 
taken  up  or  removed  by  one  of  the  party  laying 
the  cast  the  end  is  void,  but,  if  by  one  of  the 
other  party,  such  other  party  lose  the  casts  already 
laid  and  one  more  for  the  last  bowl.  A  player 
touching  the  jack  to  claim  the  game  before  he 
has  a  sufficient  number  of  casts,  or  before  his 
opponent  has  played  all  his  bowls,  voids  the  end.-f* 

*  Royle  says,  "'Turning  the  jack'  means  a  player  doing 
any  palpable  act  to  indicate  that  he  claims  the  game  to  be 
1  up '  as  the  bowls  then  lie,  and  his  opponent  allowing  the 
claim.  The  only  period  in  a  game  at  which  this  can  be 
done  is  when  the  claimant,  or  his  partner,  has  one  bowl  to 
deliver  after  all  the  bowls  of  the  opposite  side  have  been 
played."  Royle  continues,  "But  if  a  player  turn  the  jack 
without  having  a  sufficient  number  of  casts  to  make  the 
game,  or  his  opponent  not  having  played  his  last  bowl,  he 
shall  forfeit  as  many  points  as  the  end  will  allow  to  have 
been  made." 

f  If  he  (last  player)   play  his  bowl  without  the  jack  being 
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25.— FOLLOWING  A  PLAYED  BOWL. 

A  player  following  his  bowl  while  running  is 
not  allowed  to  approach  it  within  a  distance  of 
five  yards,*  and  if  he  persist  in  doing  so  after 
being  warned  to  the  contrary,  he  or  his  party 
must  lose  a  cast  in  the  score. 

26.— ADMITTANCE   ON  THE  GREEN. 

Non -players  are  not  allowed  to  walk  about  on 
the  green  when  games  are  being  played,  except 
by  permission  of  the  players  for  the  time  being. 

27.— DOGS. 

Dogs  are  not  to  be  brought  on  the  green  by 
any  person. 

28.— MATCH-PLAYING. 
All  matches    for  subscription-prizes,    or    cups, 

touched,  it  must  not  be  stopped  nor  the  jack  touched  ;  and 
if  the  position  of  the  jack  or  bowls  is  changed,  and  the 
casts  reduced  to  less  than  will  make  the  game,  or  if  he 
set  an  opponent's  bowl  first,  it  scores,  and  the  game  pro- 
ceeds.— (Lancashire  and  Cheshire.) 

*  Royle  says,  "one  yard."  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
rule  says,  "  A  player  after  delivering  a  bowl  must  not  follow 
it  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  sight  of  his  opponent ; 
if  after  being  cautioned  he  persists  in  doing  so,  the  opponents 
shall  have  the  option  of  playing  out  the  end  or  declaring  it  void. 
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Welshmain,*  or  sweepstake,  or  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, must  be  played  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
arrangements  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  convened  for  the  purpose. 

29.— ARBITRATION. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  at  play,  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  member  or 
members  of  the  committee  then  present  and  not 
interested  in  the  dispute,  and  if  none  be  present 
then  of  some  member  experienced  in  the  game, 
and  his  or  their  decision  shall  be  final ;  provided 
that  in  no  case  whatever  it  be  in  favour  of  any 
party  who  has  infringed  an  established  Law  or 
special  Rule. 

*  Welshmain  is  a  match  in  which  the  players  are  handicapped, 
the  weaker  players  receiving  points  from  more  skilled  opponents. 
This  term  was  connected  with  the  pastime  of  cock-fighting. 
Suppose  sixteen  pairs  fought,  the  sixteen  conquerors  were  paired 
again,  the  eight  survivors  a  third  time,  the  four  a  fourth  time,  and 
the  remaining  two  the  final.  Every  lighter  pair  might  fight 
earlier  than  those  that  were  heavier.  In  bowls  the  more  skilful 
players  would  be  handicapped  by  having  to  concede  points  to 
others  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  handicapper. 

[Clubs,  whether  affiliated  or  not,  would  save  themselves  con- 
siderable expense  in  printing  if  by  one  short  rule  they  declared 
that  the  rules  framed  by  the  Association  of  their  district  for 
"  Ordinary  Play  "  {See  Appendix  D,  pp.  237-248),  should  apply 
to  their  particular  greens.] 
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PART  i. 

2.— OFFICE-BEARERS. 

"  That  the  Club  be  managed  by  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  twelve  com- 
mittee-men, the  last  named  to  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  shall  be 
called  at  the  end  of  each  season."     (Grantham.) 

3.— MEMBERS. 

11  That  any  gentleman  wishing  to  join  the 
Club,  be  nominated  by  two  members,  and 
the  hon.  secretary  will  post  such  name  upon 
the  green  one  week  before  the  election,  which 
shall  be  by  ballot  by  the  committee."* 

*  Election  by  the  committee  is  preferable,  as  members  are 
generally  disinclined  to  stop  playing  for  any  such  purpose. 
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4.— SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

In  some  clubs  a  date  is  fixed  for  payment,  such 
as  June  1st,  June  30th,  or  within  a  month  from 
commencement  of  season. 

7.— ORDER   OF   PLAY. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  a  game,  except  in  case 
of  a  match,  any  player  retiring,  the  attendant 
boy  shall  blow  a  whistle  or  cause  the  vacancy 
to  be  known,  when  any  member  not  playing  can 
join  the  set."     (Grantham.)* 

"  If  six  members  are  playing  they  can  demand 
to  play  two  games  before  separating,  when  two 
shall  retire  in  favour  of  other  members  standing 
idle  ;  but  should  four  members  be  on  the  green 
and  wish  to  play,  they  shall  form  a  side  for 
themselves,  and  not  disturb  first  players." 
(Beccles.)f 

10.— THROWING  THE  JACK. 
"  Should   a    party   continue    to    play   without 

*  "  Game  O  !  "  called  aloud  by  the  boy,  we  find  very  effective 
notice  to  non-players. 

f  A  good  and  usual  practice  prevailing  on  some  greens  when 
there  are  three  fresh  players  to  come  in,  is  for  the  winners,  if  any, 
to  stand  aside  in  their  favour. 
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throwing  in  again,  one  of  the  losers  of  the 
previous  game  shall  lead  the  jack."  (Royle  ;* 
also  Boy's  Own  Paper) 

"That  no  leader  shall  at   any  time   lead    the 
jack  a  less  distance  than  25  yards."     (Grantham 
also  Scottish  Bowling  Association.) 

"  That  the  footer  or  patch  shall  be  laid  down 
previous  to  the  jack  being  thrown  out,  and  within 
one  yard  of  the  place  where  the  jack  was  taken 
up."     (Grantham.) 

"  A  jack,  if  delivered  a  yard  from  the  boundary 
of  the  green,  must  not  be  played  along  the  edge 
of  the  green  so  as  to  rest  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  boundary.  If  the  jack  is  at  rest  4  yards 
from  the  edge,  in  a  line  with  its  course,  it  is 
a  mark.  A  jack  delivered  4  yards  from  the 
edge  may  rest  at  a  distance  of  one  yard." 
(Lancashire  and  Cheshire.) 

"  The  jack  must  not  be  thrown  so  as  to  stop 
near  the  centre  of  the  green  and  obstruct  other 
players.''"     (Lancashire   and  Cheshire.) 

0  The  jack  to  be  thrown  at  least  25  yards, 
but  not  over  45  yards."  (Northumberland  and 
Durham.) 

*  I  rather  like  this  rule,  as  it  gives  the  losers  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  ground. 
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ii.— FOOTING. 

"  The  player,  on  delivering  a  bowl,  must  place 
his  right  or  left  toe*  on  the  footer,  according  as 
he  plays  with  his  right  or  left  hand."  (Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.) 

12.— PLAYING  OUT  OF   TURN. 

"When  a  player  has  played  before  his  turn, 
the  opponents  may  stop  the  bowl  in  its  course, 
or  allow  it  to  remain  when  it  has  come  to  rest, 
or  cause  it  to  be  played  in  its  proper  order. 
If  it  has  moved  either  jack  or  bowls,  the 
opponents  shall  have  the  power  to  cause  the 
end  to  be  begun  anew."  (Scottish  B.  A. ;  also 
N.  &  D.f) 

*  "Toe"  may  well  be  substituted  for  "foot"  in  Rule  II 
(Appendix  A.).  Many  players  if  not  advancing  the  entire  foot 
slightly  in  front  of  trig  (how  curious  it  is  no  one  ever  plants  his 
foot  behind  the  trig  !)  merely  place  the  heel  on  trig,  the  toe  being 
of  course  proportionably  on  the  grass  in  its  front.  Put  your  toe,  I 
say,  on  the  centre  of  the  trig,  and  then  you  will  not  gain  any 
unfair  advantage,  nor  plough  up  the  grass  with  your  toe.  And 
while  on  the  subject  of  injury  to  the  grass,  I  may  mention  a  good 
rule  well  understood  and  complied  with  on  some  greens,  that  no 
one  shall  use  a  stick  or  umbrella  on  the  grass,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  holes  and  indentations  being  thereby  made  to  the  detriment 
of  play. 

t  I  prefer  this  to  Rule  12  in  Appendix  A. 
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13.— PLAYING  AN  OPPONENTS  BOWL. 

"  Whenever  an  opponent's  bowl  is  played  by- 
mistake  he  may  play  the  other's  bowl,  or  he  may 
take  up  the  wrongly  played  bowl  and  substitute 
the  proper  bowl  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  other  rested."  (Royle.) 
The  Grantham  rule  is  as  follows : — 

"  If  a  player  shall  bowl  his  adversary's  bowl, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  bowl  to  be  stopped 
running,  and  the  bowler  shall  be  compelled  to 
cast  his  own  bowl ;  but  if  it  has  ceased  rolling, 
it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  player's  own  bowl." 

The  Scottish  B.  A.  and  N.  and  D.  rules  corres- 
pond, but  the  latter  rule  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
the  bowl  played  in  error  belongs  to  the  player's 
partner^  it  must  remain. 

17.— CHANGING  BOWLS. 

By  the  rules  of  many  clubs,  no  player  can 
change  his  bowls  during  a  game  without  per- 
mission from  the  opposite  party.  However,  I 
think  it  a  very  undesirable  restriction,  as  also 
is  another  rule  I  have  met  with  (Warwickshire) 
requiring  the  players  on  each  side  to  continue 
to  play  in  the  same  order  as  they  commence  the 
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game.  I  know  a  green  where  the  rule  is  that 
the  player  whose  bowl  is  the  "  cast "  at  the  close 
of  an  end,  must  lead  the  jack,  whether  he  be 
"driver"  or  not.  This  leads  to  not  altogether 
unpleasing  variety  I  admit,  but  some  confusion 
and  loss  of  time  and  dislocation  of  play  follows, 
which  in  a  match  might  have  disastrous  effects 
— driver  having  occasionally  to  lead,  his  place 
being  filled  by  some  mediocre  player  unaccus- 
tomed to  deal  with  a  difficult  situation  of  bowls. 
I  may  here  also  refer  to  the  practice  of  some 
clubs  forbidding  the  drivers  on  either  side  to 
stand  at  the  jack  end  until  their  turn  comes  to 
play.  This  is  most  objectionable  in  my  opinion, 
for  at  least  two  very  good  reasons,  the  first 
being  that  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  jack  be 
thrown  in  their  direction  as  usual,  should  it  go 
off  the  green  or  be  otherwise  inaptly  thrown, 
one  or  other  can  return  it  to  the  leader  without 
delay,  or  replace  it  (of  course  with  the  opponents' 
consent),  and  the  second  and  most  important  is 
that  the  true  position  of  a  mass  of  bowls  cannot 
be  accurately  judged  of  from  trig  possibly  some 
30  or  40  yards  away,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
each  "driver"  that  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  exactly  the   positions  of  bowls 
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and  jack  as  well  for  his  own  guidance  when  he 
comes  to  play,  as  to  enable  him  to  advise  his 
partners  at  trig,  and  give  them  any  desirable 
information.  On  one  occasion  my  club,  on  my 
advice,  refused  to  play  a  match  until  the  opposing 
club  consented  to  the  drivers  watching  the  play 
from  the  jack  end. 

19.— MARRING    A    BOWL. 

The  following  rule  I  have  come  across  is  so 
clearly  expressed  that  though  I  deprecate  "  rule  " 
legislation  being  attempted  for  meeting  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it : — 

"  If  a  bowl  be  accidentally  stopped  by  a  person 
not  in  the  game,  it  must  be  bowled  again,  or  if 
removed  by  any  such  person  after  it  has  stopped, 
it  must  be  laid  as  near  the  spot  as  it  lay  before 
as  possible  ;  if  it  is  stopped  or  removed  by  an 
opponent,  it  may  be  laid  near  to  the  jack  on 
either  side,  but  so  as  not  to  touch  the  jack  or 
any  bowl,  or  it  may  be  placed  before  or  behind 
the  jack,  but  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  yard 
from  it ;  if  it  be  stopped  or  removed  by  any  of 
the  side  to  which  the  bowl  belongs,  an  opponent 
may  place  such  bowl  in  any  position  he  chooses, 
or  he  may  remove  it  from  the  green  altogether." 
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(Warwickshire.)  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  terrible 
waste  of  intellectual  power. 

"Should  a  bowl  be  stopped  before  it  gets  to 
jack,  the  player  can  demand  the  same  to  be 
returned  to  be  delivered  again  ;  but  if  stopped  by 
opponent  or  non-player  after  it  has  passed  the 
jack,  it  is  to  be  returned ;  or  if  by  partners,  to  be 
considered  a  dead  bowl."     (Beccles.) 

"That  if  a  running  bowl  be  stopped  by  the 
adverse  party  before  it  arrives  at  the  jack,  it 
shall  be  placed  close  to  the  jack ;  but  if  stopped 
by  a  partner,  it  shall  be  thrown  off  the  green, 
and  if  by  one  unconcerned  in  the  game,  it  shall 
be  bowled  over  again  ;  but  if  stopped  or  removed 
by  any  person  behind  the  jack,  the  bowl  to  be 
placed  according  to  the  umpire's  decision." 
(Grantham.) 

20.— STILL    BOWLS    AND    JACK. 

14  Players  must  be  careful  when  standing  round 
jack  not  to  move  bowls  ;  should  a  bowl  be  moved 
and  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  mover's  own  side, 
it  must  at  once  be  thrown  off  the  green  ;  but  if 
it  belong  to  one  of  the  other  side,  it  must  be 
replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mover's 
opponents."     (Beccles.) 
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23.— MEASUREMENT. 

No  bowl  to  count  that  is  more  than  4  ft. 
from  the  jack."     (Camden.) 

"  That  the  umpire  or  scorer  for  the  side  who 
took  up  the  last  cast  shall  measure  and  decide 
any  objection  that  may  arise,  and  that  no  bowl 
shall  count,  distant  6  ft.  from  the  jack."  (Gran- 
tham.) 

(I  think  the  limit  of  6  ft.  best,  as  not  unduly 
prolonging  the  game.) 

27.— DOGS. 
"That  no  dog  be  allowed  on  the  green,  and 
any  member  will   be  fined   6d.  if  he   brings   one 
within  the  entrance  gate."    (Beccles.) 

29.— ARBITRATION. 

11  If  any  dispute  shall  at  any  time  arise  upon 
the  green,  or  any  improper  language  or  conduct 
be  used,  the  parties  aggrieved  shall  report  such 
to  the  committee,  whose  decision  all  subscribers 
shall  abide  by."     (Grantham.) 

"  That  the  committee  have  power  to  expel  any 
member,  who  shall  thereupon  forfeit  his  right  and 
interest  in  the  club."     (Grantham.) 

At  Beccles  a  majority  of  five  of  the  committee 
is  necessary  to  expel. 
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PART   II. 

"  If  a  player  commence  a  game,  and,  without 
sufficient  cause  (in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire) 
refuse  to  finish,  he  shall  forfeit  it."     (Royle.) 

"  If  a  player  takes  his  bowl  in  hand  up  to 
the  jack,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  dead  bowl." 
(Beccles.) 

This  rule  is,  I  believe,  universally  understood, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  "  black  and  white " 
except  at  Beccles.  The  Warwickshire  rule  is,  "If 
a  player  carry  his  bowl  up  within  ten  yards  of  the 
jack  the  same  shall  be  forfeited." 

"  Persons  not  engaged  in  the  game  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  banks  and  preserve  an  attitude 
of  strict  neutrality."     (Scottish  B.  A.) 

"  Spectators  are  not  permitted  to  instruct  or 
give  any  intimation  whatever  to  players."  (Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire.) 

"If  any  person  not  in  the  game  shall  give 
ground  or  direction  to  a  player,  he  shall  pay  the 
whole  of  the  stakes  of  the  game."  (Warwick- 
shire.) 

"  No  player  to  stand  behind  the  jack,  or  within 
three  yards   of  the  jack."     (Plaistow,  and    Lan- 
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cashire  and  Cheshire  have  a  similar  rule.)  This 
is  a  very  good  rule,  and  ought  to  be  generally 
adopted  and  enforced. 

PLAYING  IN   THE  DUSK,  AND  INSTRUCTING 
PARTNERS. 

Northumberland  and  Durham. 

"  Under  no  circumstances  is  a  cap  or  other  dark 
object  to  be  laid  on  the  green  or  placed  on  a 
bowl  or  the  jack  ;  but  a  cap  or  any  other  object 
may  be  held  over  one  or  other,  or  in  front  of 
either,  for  the  guidance  of  the  player." 

Scottish  Bowling  Association. 

"  Under  no  circumstances  is  any  object  to  be 
laid  on  the  green,  or  on  a  bowl,  or  on  the  jack  ; 
but  it  may  be  displayed  in  the  hand  for  the 
guidance  of  the  player." 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

"  A  player  may  instruct  his  partner,  but  he 
must  not  stand  or  place  any  object  between  him 
and  the  jack  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
land  to  be  taken  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  playing ; 
neither  must  he  point  out  to  his  partner  how  their 
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opponents'  bowls  lie,  but  he  may  point  out  their 
own,  or  request  him  to  inspect  their  position 
before  playing." 

"If  during  the  course  of  the  game  it  becomes 
so  dark  that  the  jack  cannot  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  footer,  any  player  may  have  a  light 
exhibited  at  the  jack  if  he  so  request." 

Royle. 

"  A  player  may  instruct  his  partner  in  any  way, 
except  by  showing  him  how  his  opponents'  bowls 
lie,  provided  that  he  shall  not,  whilst  his  partner 
is  in  the  act  of  playing,  place  or  retain  any  object 
between  his  partner  and  the  jack  which  can  have 
the  effect  of  indicating  the  land  to  be  taken,  or 
otherwise  assisting  his  partner." 

"If  during  the  progress  of  a  game  it  becomes 
so  dark  that  the  jack  cannot  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  footer,  the  game  shall  be  postponed  to 
a  future  day,  unless  the  players  are  unanimous  to 
play  off  in  the  dark,  in  which  case  neither  party 
can  place  a  light  at  the  jack,  nor  can  any  person 
be  allowed  to  stand  at  it,  except  a  partner, 
without  the  consent  of  the  opponents." 
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APPENDIX    C. 

MAKING  AND  REPAIRING  GREENS. 

The  following  suggestions  and  instructions  are, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  publisher,  taken  from 
Mitchell's  Manual  of  Bowl  Playing : — 

Suggestions  for  making  a  Bowling  Green  and 
keeping  it  in  good  order. 

The  playing  length,  north  and  south,  should 
not  be  less  than  112  feet  within  the  ditches.  The 
foundation  of  the  Green  should  be  26  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  banks,  but  made  up  as 
shown  hereafter,  to  leave  the  banks  1 6  inches 
above  the  ditches,  when  the  Green  is  complete : 
and  to  complete  it  the  following  must  be  attended 
to.  Ten  inches  of  the  soil  must  be  removed, 
which  will  be  found  necessary  in  filling  up  hollow 
parts,  and  raising  the  banks  to  the  proper  height. 
The  centre  of  the  foundation  of  the  Green  should 
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be  left  3  inches  higher  than  the  sides,  giving 
this  much  of  a  fall  or  incline  toward  the  ditches 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water  which 
may  get  through  the  turf.  The  ditches  round 
the  Green  should  be  10  inches  deep  by  14  inches 
wide  under  the  foundation,  and  laid  with  a  5-inch 
clay  or  tile  pipe,  and  the  rest  of  the  ditch  filled 
with  stone  shivers,  which  will  form  a  rumbling 
drain  in  addition  to  the  pipe.  The  10  inches  of 
soil  removed  must  be  made  up  again  as  follows : — 
If  the  Green  is  formed  on  garden  ground  it  may 
be  subject  to  worms,  in  which  case  1  inch  of 
engine  ashes  should  be  laid  on  the  ground  as  a 
first  coat,  4  inches  of  stone  shivers,  with  all 
vacancy  filled  up  with  additional  engine  ashes, 
which  must  be  rolled  and  made  spirit-level, 
1  inch  of  mould  and  sand  laid  on,  and  then 
1  \  inch  of  fine  sand  for  a  bed  to  the  turf.  The 
turf  should  be  2\  to  3  inches  thick,  thus  making 
up  the  10  inches  of  soil  removed.  The  laying  of 
the  turf  should  be  commenced  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground,  and  each  turf  laid  diamond  ways, 
taking  the  proper  level  at  the  commencement, 
and  using  the  spirit-level  for  every  turf  laid 
thereafter.  The  ditches  must  be  laid  with  an 
incline   towards   the  bank,   and   lined    next    the 
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turf  with  board  5  inches  broad  by  f  inch  thick, 
and  secured  by  wooden  piles  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  which  the  boards  are  nailed  and  driven 
down  to  be  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the 
turf,  which  must  cover  the  top  or  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  so  that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to  the 
bowls  getting  into  the  ditch.  The  ditches  should 
be  2  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  turf,  and 
14  inches  broad,  except  the  ditch  next  the  Bowl- 
house,  which  should  be  at  least  15  inches  wide. 
The  ditches,  unless  laid  with  flags  or  fire-bricks, 
must  be  made  up  annually  with  quick-lime  and 
mine-dust,  wrought  into  a  mortar,  as  no  other 
preparation  will  stand  the  frost ;  and  at  each 
corner,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ditches,  a  square 
or  circular  pipe  must  be  inserted  in  the  drain-pipe 
below,  the  top  of  which  must  be  covered  with  a 
perforated  plate  to  allow  the  water  that  collects 
in  the  ditches  to  escape.  All  the  turf  should  be 
cut  12  inches  square,  or  12  by  14. 

RECIPE  FOR  RECOVERING    DECAYED    TURF,   AND 
FOR   PRODUCING   GRASS. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  say  ...  8  ounces 

Nitrate  of  Soda  „  ...  2       „ 

Wood  Ashes  „  ...  6       „ 
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Dissolved  in  six  gallons  of  water,  and  applied 
during  mild  weather,  in  the  evening  after  sunset. 

REMEDY  FOR  UNEVENLY  PLACES. 

New  Greens,  when  played  upon  before  they 
have  been  thoroughly  consolidated,  are  apt  to 
subside  in  some  places,  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  which  is  to  remove  the  turf  and  raise  the 
low  places  with  sand.  After  the  turf  has  been 
replaced,  finish  with  a  slight  top-dressing  of  fine 
soil,  or  sand,  drawing  a  levelling  rule  over  all,  so 
as  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  hollow  places.  To  be 
done  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  fine. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  KEEPING    BOWLING  GREENS 
IN   GOOD  ORDER,  REPAIRING  THEM,  ETC. 

Never  roll  the  Green  till  the  afternoon,  and 
then  only  when  it  is  dry.  The  reason  for  doing 
so  is  to  avoid  caking  the  surface,  and  rendering  it 
impervious  to  wet.  Rolling  the  Green  in  the 
morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  injures  its 
texture,  and  destroys  its  elasticity,  as  may  be  seen 
as  soon  as  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  resembles 
a  newly-dressed  shirt,  and  becomes  brown  in  the 
colour.  To  prove  it,  roll  a  part  in  the  forenoon, 
and  part  in  the  afternoon. 
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When  a  Green  has  been  injured  by  the  pre- 
ceding practice,  it  may  be  remedied  by  being 
perforated  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  but 
a  Green  properly  made  and  kept  will  never  require 
this. 

When  the  surface  of  a  Green  has  become 
unevenly,  the  way  to  remedy  it  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  or  the  means  at  command.  If  the 
defects  are  over  most  of  the  Green,  top-dressing 
will  be  best.  The  best  material  to  do  it  with  will 
be  any  porous  light  earth.  Sand  is  objectionable, 
as  rain  tends  to  mix  it  with  the  grass,  thereby 
spoiling  the  cutting  machine.  In  top-dressing 
never  cover  the  grass  overhead  ;  rather  do  it  again 
and  again  till  it  is  right.  If  the  Green  is  only 
partially  injured,  whether  hollow  or  bare  of  grass, 
re-turfing  will  be  best  in  the  end  ;  but  if  dressing 
must  be  resorted  to,  procure  a  pound  or  two  as 
required  of  the  following  grasses  : — 

Cynosurus  cristatus — in  English,  Dog's  Tail  Grass. 

_  .  (Meadow  Fescue 

retusca  pratensis,  „         ] 

[     Grass. 

ovina,  red,  „  Sheep's. 

Lolium  perene,  „  Rye  Grass. 

[Small-stalked 

1    Meadow  Grass. 
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But  no  clover.  Any  seedsman  will  supply  the 
above. 

Worms,  unless  they  are  present  in  great  num- 
bers do  as  much  good  as  harm.  Their  casts  can 
be  easily  swept  off  with  a  broom,  and  their  holes 
act  as  a  sort  of  natural  drainage  for  carrying  off 
the  surplus  water,  while  their  casts  act  as  manure. 

To  the  above  I  would  add  a  few  remarks  from 
my  own  experience.  Bare  places  had  better  be 
made  up  by  fresh  turf,  unless  the  turf  can  be 
rested,  when  grass  seed  may  be  sown  in  Spring, 
the  soil  being  well  sweetened  by  turning  it  up 
roughly  before  sowing.  A  wood  edging  round 
the  Green  keeps  the  sides  of  the  Green  straight, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  land  may  be 
advantageously  dressed  with  rotten  manure. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RULES  FOR 
ORDINARY  PLAY. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Bowling  Association. 

I. — No  player  shall  change  his  bowls  after 
commencing  a  game,  unless  with  his  opponent's 
consent.  The  circumference  of  a  bowl  not  to 
exceed  16J  in. 

2. — On  commencing  a  game,  the  footer  must 
be  placed  by  the  leader,  before  he  throws  the 
jack. 

3. — On  changing  ends,  the  leader,  before  he 
throws  the  jack,  must  place  footer  within  one 
yard  of  the  spot  previously  occupied  by  the  jack, 
and  from  thence  play  must  be  resumed. 

4. — The  footer  must  not  be  taken  up  until  the 
last  bowl  has  been  played.  If  the  footer  has 
been  taken  up,  and  the  last  bowl,  by  reason  of 
a   rub   or   set,  has   to   be   played   again,  it  must 
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be  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in    its   former 
position. 

5. — If  the  jack  is  struck  off  the  green,  the  footer 
must  be  placed  one  yard  from  the  edge  opposite 
to  where  it  had  been  struck ;  but  if  half  the 
bowls  have  not  been  played,  they  must  be 
returned,  and  play  resumed  from  where  the 
footer  lay. 

6. — If  the  player  who  has  to  throw  the  jack 
fails  in  two  trials  to  throw  a  mark,  one  of  the 
opponents  must  then  throw  it.  The  defaulter 
(not  the  thrower)  must  play  the  first  bowl.  If 
the  opponent  at  one  trial  fails  to  throw  a  mark, 
the  defaulter  again  takes  the  lead, 

7. — If  the  jack  in  its  course  be  impeded  in  any 
way,  or  stops  on  the  land  of  any  other  players,  it 
must  be  removed  or  thrown  again. 

8. — If  two  jacks  are  thrown  near  the  same 
place,  the  one  that  is  last  stationary  must  be 
pronounced  not  a  mark,  and  must  be  removed 
or  thrown  again. 

9. — If  a  bowl  be  played  before  the  jack  is  at 
rest,  it  must  be  taken  off  the  green. 

10. — If  a  played  bowl  has  reached  its  destina- 
tion before  the  jack  is  pronounced  not  a  mark,  the 
end  proceeds. 
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ii. — The  jack  must  not  be  thrown  so  as  to  stop 
near  the  centre  of  the  green  and  obstruct  other 
players. 

12. — A  jack,  if  delivered  a  yard  from  the 
boundary  of  the  green,  must  not  be  played  along 
the  edge  of  the  green,  so  as  to  rest  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  boundary.  If  the  jack  is  at 
rest  four  yards  from  the  edge,  in  a  line  with 
its  course,  it  is  a  mark.  A  jack  delivered  four 
yards  from  the  edge  may  rest  at  a  distance  of 
one  yard. 

13. — The  player  on  delivering  a  bowl  must 
place  his  right  or  left  toe  on  the  footer,  according 
as  he  plays  with  his  right  or  left  hand.  Any 
bowl  not  so  played  may  be  stopped  and  played 
again.  Any  bowl  not  so  played  a  second  time, 
must  be  taken  off  the  green. 

14. — A  player  after  delivering  a  bowl  must  not 
follow  it  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the 
sight  of  his  opponent ;  if,  after  being  cautioned, 
he  persist  in  doing  so,  the  opponents  shall  have 
the  option  of  playing  out  the  end,  or  declaring  it 
void. 

15. — If  a  bowl  be  played  out  of  turn,  it  may 
be  stopped  by  an  opponent ;  or  at  his  request, 
be  played  again  in  its  proper  turn  ;  if,  however, 
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it  has  reached  its  destination,  it  must  remain,  and 
the  opponent  may  play  two  bowls  in  succession  if 
he  has  them. 

1 6. — If  an  opponent's  bowl  be  played  by  mis- 
take, it  may  be  stopped  ;  but  if  it  has  reached  its 
destination,  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  right  bowl 
if  requested. 

17. — If  a  bowl  be  played  whilst  the  preceding 
one  is  in  motion,  it  becomes  a  dead  bowl. 

18. — A  player  may  retain  possession  of  the 
footer  until  his  bowl  has  ceased  running. 

19. — Players,  when  at  the  end  where  the  jack 
lies,  must  not  stand  within  the  radius  of  the  bowls 
as  they  are  played,  or  directly  behind  the  jack, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  sight  of  the  other  players. 

20. — When  an  end  is  finished,  neither  the  jack 
nor  a  bowl  that  scores  must  be  removed  (unless 
with  the  consent  of  an  opponent)  until  the  casts 
are  all  counted  and  the  players  satisfied  ;  other^ 
wise,  the  end  may  be  declared  void. 

21. — A  person  may  be  chosen  to  keep  the  score 
and  declare  it  at  each  end  ;  but  if  no  scorer  be 
chosen,  the  leader,  before  he  throws  the  jack, 
must  declare  the  state  of  the  Game  by  pronounc- 
ing his  own  score  first,  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  his  opponents. 
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22. — If  a  running  bowl  be  impeded  by  an 
opponent,  or  any  other  cause,  before  it  reaches 
the  jack,  it  must  be  played  again  ;  but,  if  im- 
peded by  the  player  or  his  partner,  it  must  be 
taken  off  the  green. 

23. — If  a  running  bowl  be  impeded  by  the 
player  or  his  partner,  after  passing  the  jack,  it 
must  be  taken  off  the  green ;  but  if  impeded 
by  an  opponent,  or  a  bowl  of  the  player's,  it 
must  remain  where  it  stops. 

24. — If  a  still  bowl  be  displaced  by  an  oppo- 
nent, or  any  other  person,  or  by  a  bowl  or  a  jack 
of  any  other  players,  it  must  be  replaced  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  position. 

25. — If  a  player  touch  or  displace  a  still  bowl 
of  his  own  or  his  partner's,  it  must  be  taken  off 
the  green. 

26. — If  a  player  takes  up  or  remove  one  of  his 
own,  his  partner's,  or  an  opponent's  bowl,  to  give 
himself  or  partner  an  advantage  in  play  he  for- 
feits the  game. 

27. — Before  delivering  a  bowl,  a  player  or  his 
partner,  on  obtaining  permission,  may  remove  a 
bowl  belonging  to  any  other  foreign  set  of  players, 
if  it  obstructs  his  play,  or  they  may  take  it  up 
to  prevent  a  running  bowl  of  their  own  (but  not 
an  opponent)  striking  it. 
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28. — If  the  jack  is  displaced  by  a  bowl  or  the 
jack  of  any  other  players,  or  by  any  exterior 
cause,  or  taken  up  by  one  of  the  players  whose 
bowl  was  nearest  to  it,  before  the  last  bowl  is 
played,  the  end  is  void. 

29. — A  player  may  block  an  opponent  at  hand 
whenever  he  thinks  proper,  but  he  must  not  play 
his  bowl  a  less  distance  than  four  yards  from  the 
footer.  The  bowl  must  be  played,  for,  if  placed, 
it  becomes  a  dead  bowl. 

30. — If  a  player  strike  the  jack  with  his  bowl, 
and  the  jack  rub  or  hit  his  partner,  or  any  other 
person,  or  a  bowl  or  the  jack  of  any  other  players, 
the  end  is  void  ;  but  if  it  rub  or  set  on  a  bowl  of 
the  player's,  it  must  remain  where  it  stops  and  the 
bowl  nearest  to  it  (when  the  end  is  finished) 
scores  first  cast. 

31. — Whenever  the  jack  is  struck  off  the  green 
the  end  is  void. 

32. — If  a  player  touch  the  jack  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  game,  before  the  opponents 
have  played  their  last  bowl,  or  before  he  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  casts  to  win,  the  end  is 
void. 

33. — The  jack  must  not  be  turned,  but  may 
be  touched  gently  with  the  finger. 
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34. — If  the  last  player  and  his  partner  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  casts  laid  to  win  the  Game, 
he  may  decline  playing  his  bowl,  or  he  may 
request  his  partner  to  touch  the  jack ;  and  if,  by 
then  playing,  he  change  the  position  of  the  jack 
or  bowls,  it  does  not  alter  the  game. 

35.— -If  he  play  his  bowl  without  the  jack  being 
touched,  it  must  not  be  stopped  or  the  jack 
touched  ;  and  if  the  position  of  the  jack  or  bowls 
is  changed,  and  the  casts  reduced  to  less  than 
will  make  the  game,  or  if  he  set  an  opponent's 
bowl  first,  it  scores,  and  the  game  proceeds. 

36. — If  a  bowl  so  played  be  stopped,  or  the 
jack  touched  by  the  player  or  the  partner,  the 
end  is  void. 

37. — When  it  is  doubtful  which  bowl  is  nearest 
the  jack,  it  must  be  decided  by  a  standard,  if  the 
distance  is  less  than  a  yard.  After  the  standard 
is  taken  by  the  leader  or  his  partner,  the  bowl 
must  be  removed ;  then,  if  the  opponents  can 
make  it  rest  on  their  bowl  and  the  jack,  they 
win  the  cast. 

38. — Whenever  a  bowl  rests  against  another, 
and  the  bowl  rested  against  has  to  be  removed 
to  allow  the  other  to  be  measured  from  the 
point  nearest  the  jack,  it  must  be  removed  by  an 
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opponent  or  a  disinterested  person,  and  measured 
as  it  settles  after  such  removal. 

39. — No  measuring  is  to  be  permitted  until  the 
end  is  finished. 

40. — A  player  may  instruct  his  partner,  but  he 
must  not  stand  or  place  any  object  between  him 
and  the  jack  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
land  to  be  taken  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  playing  ; 
neither  must  he  point  out  to  his  partner-  how  their 
opponents'  bowls  lie,  but  he  may  point  out  their 
own,  or  request  him  to  inspect  their  position  before 
playing.  * 

41. — Bawls  played  or  struck  off  the  green,  or 
prevented  going  off  by  resting  against  anything 
at  the  edge  or  in  the  channel  must  not  be 
scored. 

42. — If,  during  the  course  of  the  game,  it 
becomes  so  dark  that  the  jack  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen  from  the  footer,  any  player  may  have  a  light 
exhibited  at  the  jack  if  he  so  request. 

*  The  words  in  italics  have  very  properly  been  expunged  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Association,  some  unpleasantness  having  on 
more  than  one  occasion  arisen  through  an  excited  player  pointing 
out  an  opponent's  bowl  as  "the  one  we  want  out,"  or  to  that 
effect.  As  the  rule  originally  stood  a  player  might  always  go  up 
and  inspect  the  position  himself,  which  could  only  be  a  waste  of 
time  if  a  word  or  sign  from  his  partner  was  only  needed. 
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43. — Spectators  are  not  permitted  to  instruct, 
or  give  any  intimation  whatever  to  players,  and 
are  amenable  equally  with  the  players  to  the  rules 
of  the  green  and  the  game. 

44. — No  persons,  other  than  players,  are  allowed 
on  the  green,  except  measurers,  at  such  times  as 
their  services  are  required,  and  dogs  are  not  to  be 
brought  on  the  green  by  any  person. 

45. — No  bowl  to  count  that  is  more  than  six 
feet  from  jack. 

46. — If  a  bowl  be  carried  by  the  player  four 
yards  from  the  footer,   the  bowl  to  be  forfeited. 

Association  Match  Rules. 

47. — Any  Club  not  desirous  of  being  drawn 
in  the  Competition,  to  send  notice  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary  seven  days  prior  to  the  night 
of  the   draw  for  ties. 

48. — Competing  teams  to  number  twelve 
players  each,  to  play  in  sets  of  three,  who 
shall  be  bond  fide  Amateurs.  No  member  to 
bowl  for  more  than  one  Club,  in  matches,  during 
one  season.      Game  twenty-one  up. 

49. — The  Competition  for  the  Prizes  shall  be 
for  Amateurs  alone,  no  player  who  receives  in 
connection  with   the   game,  any  money,   will    be 
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allowed  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  matches. 
A  wilful  infringement  of  this  Rule  during  a 
current  season  being  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Committee,  will  result  in  the 
disqualification  of  the  Club  for  which  such 
player  may  have  played. 

50. — The  Council  shall  draw  the  Clubs  which 
shall  enter  the  Competition  into  couples,  which 
couples  shall  play  one  match  each,  and  the 
winners  of  the  matches  so  played  shall  in  like 
manner  be  drawn  again  into  couples,  and  each 
such  couple  shall  play  one  match,  and  so  on 
until  there  be  but  one  couple  left,  and  the 
winners  of  the  final  tie  shall  be  the  Champion 
Team  for  the  current  year.  The  Council  shall 
decide  upon  what  greens  the  various  matches 
shall  be  played,  and  all  the  games  shall  be 
played  on  neutral  greens  attached  to  Clubs 
enrolled  in  the  Association,  and  the  proceeds 
from  these  matches  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  County  Fund.  The  Council  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  change  the  green  upon  which 
a  tie  has  been  decided  to  be  played. 

iji# — Matches  which  have  been  postponed  shall 
be  played  within  seven  days,  unless  with  the 
special  permission    of  the    Council   obtained   for 
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exceptional  reasons.  Any  Club  failing  to  play 
on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
disqualified. 

52. — Unbiassed  white  jacks  to  be  used,  drawn 
from  a  bag  containing  six  ;  the  jack  drawn  to 
be  played  with  throughout  the  game  by  both 
sides  of  players.* 

53. — Every  player  must  set  a  mark  of  not 
less  than  twenty-one  yards,  and  no  mark  to  be 
less  than  one  yard  from  the  edge  of  the 
green. 

54. — That  any  member  of  the  teams  engaged 
in  a  match  who  shall  bowl  on  the  green 
selected  for  the  contest,  between  the  day  of 
the  draw  and  the  day  appointed,  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  playing  in  the  said  match. 

55. — No  Club  can  have  two  byes  in  one 
competition.  [We  tie  byes  in  the  first  round 
with  the  individual  or  club  first  drawn  in  the 
succeeding  round.] 

56. — A  walk-over  will  be  reckoned  a  win  in 
the  draw  following  in  the  same  competition. 

57. — With  the  view  of  avoiding  the  recurrence 
of  byes  in  a  competition,  sufficient    blanks    may 

*  The  size  and  weight  of  jacks  should  be  provided  for,  and  the 
material,  whether  of  wood  or  ware  specified. 
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be  introduced    into    the  earlier   draws  to   render 
the  number  of  contestants  divisable. 

The  above   rules  have  been   supplemented  by   the 
following  Instructions   to    Referees. 

The  Council  desires  to  impress  upon  every 
Referee  the  necessity  of  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  Rules  of  the  game,  and  carefully 
watching  the  play  throughout  the  match. 

In  case  of  any  appeal  made  to  him,  a 
Referee  should  hear  the  statements  of  both 
parties,  and  form  his  own  opinion  before  giving 
his  decision,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  biassed 
by  the  opinions  of  either  side,  nor  influenced 
by  any  impatience  of  the  players  or  spectators, 
for  the  resumption  of  the  game.  The  Council 
also  urges  upon  all  concerned  in  a  match,  not 
to  raise  frivolous  objections,  and  on  all  occasions 
to  act  in  a  sportsmanlike  spirit.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  every  dispute  should  be  finally 
settled  during  the  match,  so  that  appeals  to 
the  Council  and  probable  replaying  may  be 
avoided. 

A  Referee  must  not  bet  on  a  match  in 
which  he  is  acting. 
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